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LADIES’ WALKING SUIT (WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN).—{See next Pace.] 
Fig. 1.—Loose Front Dovusie-BreasteD PoLonaIsé WALKING Suit.—Back. Fig. 2.—Loose Front Douste-BreasTeD PoLtonalse WaLkine Suit.—Front. 
[Cut Paper Patterns of the Loose Front Double-breasted Polonaise Walking Suit, Figs. 1 and 2, in nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.] 
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ONLY A SAD MISTAKE. 


Oxy a blunder, a sad mistake ; 
All my own fault, and mine alone; 
The saddest error a heart can make— 
I was so young, or I would have known. 


Only his rare, sweet, winning smile ; 
Only a lingering touch of his hand: 

I think I was dreaming all the while— 
The reason I did not understand. 


Yet somewhere I’ve read men woo this way ; 
That eyes sometimes before the tongue : 

And I was sure he would speak some day— 
Pardon the folly, I was so young. 


Was, I say, for now I am old; 
So old, it seems like a hundred years - 
Since I felt my heart growing hard and cold, 
With a pain too bitter and deep for tears. 


I saw him lean over the stranger's chair 
With a warm new light in his beautiful eyes, 

And I woke from my dreaming then and there, 
And went out of my self-made Paradise. 


He never loved me, I know, I see! 

Such sad, sad blunders as young hearts make! 
She did not win him away from me, 

For he was not mine. It was my mistake. 


A woman should wait for a man to speak 
Before she dreams of his love, I own; 

But I was a girl: girls’ hearts are weak ; 
And the pain, like the fault, is mine alone. 








Loose Front Double-breasted Polonaise 
Walking Suit, Figs. 1 and 2. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

See illustration on first page. 


feed pretty polonaise, of which a cut paper 
pattern is published, is one of the most pop- 
ular garments of the season. It is usually of 
some light fabric, and is worn over a black silk 
or cashmere walking skirt, though the whole 
suit may be made of the same material. It is 
well suited to linen, lawn, or any kind of wash 
goods. The garment may be worn either belted 
or loose, both styles of which are shown in the 
illustrations, It is double-breasted, and may be 
worn either with or without a habit shirt, and 
has two rows of very large buttons down the 
front. ‘The edge is hemmed or faced with silk. 
The walking skirt is flounced in the back, and 
has a tablier of upright double box-pleats. 





— DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


TH1s suit comprises two garments—loose front 
double-breasted polonaise and walking skirt. 

Loose Front DovuBLE-BREASTED POoOLo- 
NaIsE.—This pattern is in six pieces—front, 
back, sleeve, cuff, collar, and pocket. The parts 
are notched to prevent mistakes in putting to- 
gether. ‘The perforations show where to baste 
the seams on the shoulders and under the arms, 
to take up the short seam on each front, to sew 
on the pockets, to place the buttons on the front, 
to turn back the lapel and collar, to tack the 
tape in the back of the skirt for draping, and the 
size and shape of the under part of the sleeve. 
The front is double-breasted, and though worn 
flowing, is slightly shaped to the figure by a front 
seam on each side, extending from the armhole 
down about six inches below the waist. The 
back is adjusted closely to the figure, and held 
in place by a belt underneath. A seam is down 
the middle of the back, in which extra fullness 
is added at the waist and laid in deep pleats 
underneath, ‘There is no real side body, as the 
piece between the seam under the arm and the 
short front seam takes its place. The front 
closes with the right front overlapping the left, 
and a second row of buttons on the right side 
to correspond with the left. The neck is turned 
back in the line of perforations, forming a lapel, 
and met by a turn-over collar about one inch 
and a half wide. The tight-fitting coat sleeve 
is finished at the wrist by a deep cuff, and two 
buttons, placed one above the other, on the back 
part of the cuff. Place the longest seam of the 
sleeve to the notch in the back of the armhole, 
holding the sleeve a little full on the shoulder 
when sewing it in. Before joining the seams 
lay three deep side pleats, turning downward, in 
the back edge of the front, according to the 
notches; gather between the notches, on the 
front edge of the back in a space of about seven 
inches, to add fullness to the drapery. A strap 
ten inches long is sewed at the waist line on the 
middle seam; the two single perforations are 
tacked on the strap—the lower one at the end, 
the one nearest the top at the centre, giving the 
full panier in the back of the skirt. A pocket, 
lined with stiff foundation, is sewed on each side 
of the front, even with the perforations, An out- 
side belt, to which the sash is attached, crosses 
the back, passes through slits in the seam under 
the arm, and is fastened under the loose front ; 
when a loose front is objectionable, this belt may 
be worn outside, and fasten down the front also. 
An outlet of an inch is allowed for the seams on 
the shoulders and under the arms, and a quar- 
ter of an inch for all others, 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 734 yards. 

Number of buttons, two dozen. 

_Watxine Sxirt.—This pattern is in four 
pieces—front gore, two side gores, and straight 
breadth for the back. Cut the front gore and 
straight breadth with the longest straight edges 
laid on the fold of the goods to avoid seams. 
Cut two pieces each of the pattern given for the 
side gores. ‘The front gore is trimmed its entire 
length with double box-pleating of the material, 
graduating in width at the top. The side gores 
and straight breadth are trimmed with four deep 
ruffles ten inches wide, cut the straight way of 
the goods, divided about two inches from the top 
by a bias band to form a heading, and finished 





at each end bya bow andends. Put the pattern 
together by the notches, paying no attention to 
the grain of the paper. 
Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 7 yards. 
Extra for trimming, 14 yards. 
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G@ Wirth the next Number of Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY will be sent out gratui- 
tously an EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, con- 
taining a complete and carefully en- 
graved Map of 


NEW YORK AND ITS SURROUNDINGS, 


showing the Metropolis from the Battery 
to One Hundred and Eighth Street, por- 
tions of Brooklyn, Williamsburg, Jersey 
City, etc. 





I Cut Paper Patterns of the Loose Front 
Double-breasted Polonaise Walking Suit, illus- 
trated on the first page of the present Number, 
are now ready, and will be sent by the Publishers, 
prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents. 
For Complete List of Cut Paper Patterns pub- 
lished see Advertisement on page 367. 





HOST AND GUEST. 


E Americans are by no means such a 
visiting people as our cousins over 
the water. In those great feudal houses of 
England, each one of which is a'stack of 
villages in itself, it is supposable that the 
dwellers might just fall short of death by 
loneliness without their circle of guests, 
while in our little houses we more frequent- 
ly fall short of death by the guests. And 
whether it is the fault of the house or the 
fault of the guest is an open question among 
us still. 

It is possible, however, that the difficulty 
may be quite equally distributed, for there 
are three things that make hospitality a bur- 
den—a little house, a churlish host, an ex- 
acting guest. And there are unbearable va- 
rieties of all these. There is the guest who 
comes days after the appointed time; the 
guest who encroaches on the time of the 
next guest; the wretched guest who dares 
to fall ill; the guest who demands all there 
is and more too. There is the host who wel- 
comes the coming, but forgets to speed the 
parting guest; the host who vexes the pa- 
tience of his visitors with his attentions; 
the host who cries, “Good Lord, here comes 
that terrible Queen of Sheba with her conun- 
drums!—Ah, my dear Sheba, how glad I am 
to see you!” 

Of late years a great disposition to adopt 
all the English ways in our power has been 
evincing itself among us, ranging from eccle- 
siology to ragged schools; and we have be- 
come quite unwilling to let the sea and the 
distance filter away such portions as it might 
be to our advantage to lose. Because our 
cousins use the word “nasty” for every va- 
riety of unpleasant thing, and the word 
“nice” for every variety of the pleasant 
thing, our whole conversational vocabulary 
bids fair to simmer itself down to those two 
adjectives. We hear of nice men and nice 
manners, and nice dogs and nice dainties, 
and we hear of a nasty day and a nasty 
sore and a nasty sermon. “Mrs. Mayfair,” 
said a young lady who affected this style 
the other day, speaking of a person whose 
mouth was never soiled with any thing 
worse than the cutting repartee just given 
to the young lady—“ Mrs. Mayfair does say 
the nastiest things!” 

Among all these Anglican affectations there 
is one which is a way of receiving guests, 
and according to which we let them severe- 
ly alone. Having heard that our foreign 
cousins, when their houses are full of people, 
pursue their previous avocations uninter- 
ruptedly, and leave their company to follow 
their own sweet wills, we at once think that 
nothing can be more elegant than a similar 
proceeding ; and having invited our solitary 
guest, we leave her, as if it were honor and 
delight enough to be in our house at all, to 
take care of herself as she can. Our house 
consists of a drawing-room, a dining-room, 
and kitchen, and the sleeping apartments. 
Perhaps we live in the city, and have no 
grounds about the house; perhaps we live 
in the country, where people can stroll across 
the fields if they will, and if they are not 
afraid of the cattle there. We have a piano; 
we have a few books—not, it is probable, 
the very newest. Our pictures are soon ex- 
hausted ; and when we coolly inform our 
friend that we are off to a committee meet- 
ing of the Society for Supplying the Tahi- 
tians with Parasols, and hope she will enjoy 
herself in our absence, or leisurely walk up 
stairs for our afternoon nap, or withdraw 
with our favorite book, we simply leave her 





in a condition where she might almost as 
well be in the Desert of Sahara. ; 

The natural corollary of this demonstra- 
tion is not that in order to have the pleasure 
of entertaining company one must have suites 
of rooms for various enjoyments, a library, a 
billiard-room, a music-room, a drawing-room, 
a retinue of servants, a half dozen horses, and 
a dozen guests at once; but that, having a 
guest at all, our house and we ourselves are 
hers as long as she stays; and if we have in- 
vited into our house a person accustomed to 
a richer and better order of things than that 
prevailing there, it is all the more impera- 
tive upon us to accord her the absolute de- 
votion of ourselves. 

But, on the other hand, we must admit 
that guests have some duties of their own 
as well, which, frequently as they are assured 
of it, it will do no harm to reiterate in a few 
words. And the first lesson is that it is a 
duty not tq be guests at all unless they are 
very sure of their ground, always remember- 
ing when invited that any day means no day. 

But, once guests, although their host may 
serve them with Oriental hospitality, and be 
at their feet with all that hosts should ren- 
der, it is their place toremember that, when all 
is done, they still are not in a hotel; that it is 
a necessary politeness to ascertain the house- 
hold hours if possible; that it is no property 
of their part to set up hours of their own for 
rising or retiring, feasting or fasting; and, 
of all things, that it is their réle to so con- 
duct themselves that every servant in the 
house shall not give warning on account of 
them—very simple directions on their face, 
but, judging from the general failure to 
follow them, very impossible to practice. 
Indeed, a guest can do nothing better than 
to understand that in receiving a cordial 
welcome the gates of the inner penetralium 
of another’s home have been set open to 
them, and that so great a compliment de- 
serves at least the acknowledgment of an 
attempt at assimilation with the family, and 
of a modest and unexacting behavior. 











DESIRABLE CHANGES IN THE 
LAWS REGARDING A WIFE’S 
PROPERTY. 

By GAIL HAMILTON. 


OTWITHSTANDING appearances, - it 

may be safely assumed that the law 
means to be just and humane, and to secure 
the greatest good of the greatest number. 
The law giving the children’s property into 
the widower father’s hands was doubtless 
framed on the assumption that the father 
has more love for his children than any one 
else in the world, and that their interests 
are safer in his hands than in any other's. 
This is not a monstrous, but a natural as- 
sumption. It ought always to be true, and 
it often is true. When it is true, the law 
works admirably. I have seen a father in 
moderate circumstances carefully cherish 
the small fortune left to his daughters by 
their own mother. He supports and edu- 
cates them and the children of his second 
wife out of his own means. He gives them 
an ample outfit at their marriage, not, as 
they had supposed, from their money, but 
from his own, and acquaints them that their 
portion still remains untouched and increas- 
ing. Herein the law works no harm. But 
when the miserly father unduly hoards, or 
the mean father squanders, or the weak 
father misappropriates, to the injury and 
perhaps ruin of the children, what then? 
What is the remedy? Shall we change the 
law, and if so, to what shall it be changed? 
I beg all women to consider this, for it in- 
volves the gravest consequences. It con- 
cerns not only their own comfort and hap- 
piness, but the character and fate of their 
children. 

I do not advocate entire equality. Ithink 
the laws of inheritance should favor women 
more than men, not from any conventional 
or even sincere gallantry, but from the na- 
ture of things, from the organization of the 
individual and of society. It is the business 
of a man to earn his living and that of his 
wife and children; a woman’s business pre- 
vents such earning. It is the right of a wife 
to be supported by her husband. Ifthe hus- 
band can not support himself, he had bet- 
ter die. The world has no use for a man 
that can not éarn his own living. But wom- 
en are unfitted by nature for this object. So- 
ciety is founded on the assumption that they 
will not, and its best interests are served 
when they do not maintain themselves. The 
law should recognize this, and should en- 
force the wife’s right to be supported out of 
her husband’s estate, and should discoun- 
tenance and deny by non-recognition any 
right of the husband to be supported out 
of his wife’s estate. 

Shall, then, the law give the property of 
the husband wholly into the hands of the 
widow? Immediately you are beset by the 
spectacle of a woman who a year after her 
husband’s death makes a ridiculous mar- 
riage—a marriage which is disgraceful to 





herself, and puts shame upon her dead hus- 
band and her living children. Under the 
influence of this new husband the money is 
speedily squandered, and the innocent chil- 
dren are left in poverty. Or the woman 
is impulsive, unreasoning, headstrong, and 
wastes her children’s substance in wild in- 
vestments and extravagant expenditure. 
Or she is benevolent, inaccurate, and “ hap- 
py-go-easy,” and their property slips through 
her amiable fingers with fatal facility. We 
have all seen these women. Disaster fol- 
lows them. You can not frame a law to 
meet every case. You can only frame laws 
to meet the majority of cases. The law 
cares, as it ought to care, for the inter- 
ests of children as well as of husbands and 
wives, by demanding their support of the 
father during his life, and taking it out of 
his estate after his death. It is possible 
that, on the whole, this is the best thing 
the law can do. It may be that family in- 
terests would be more endangered by leav- 
ing the children without legal claim than 
by leaving the wife with the smaller share. 
I am inclined to think otherwise. I am in- 
clined to think that, take society through, 
at least American society, setting the moth- 
er’s love over against the father’s business 
knowledge, the children’s interests are as 
safe in the mother’s hands as in the father’s. 
It seems to me more natural and reasonable 
that the mother should be invested with 
the power that inhered in both. When one 
eye is lost, the other increases in strength. 
When sight and hearing are gone, feeling 
becomes peculiarly acute. When the father 
dies, the mother must in many respects be 
father and mother both, and she ought to 
have the powers of both father and mother. 
Suffering would occur under this law, but 
no more, I believe, than under the existing 
law. Certainly a woman is less likely to 
become disaffected toward her children by 
the influence of their step-father, or to sacri- 
fice their interests to his for the sake of 
peace, than a man is to be similarly influ- 
enced by a step-mother. American women 
are surely affectionate enough and intel- 
ligent enough, in the main, to be trusted 
with the education and support of their 
own children. 

The very exigency would quicken the 
mother’s often merely dormant business abil- 
ity, and would furnish a substitute for ex- 
perience. 

While we fully admit that the law deals, 
and justly deals, not in particulars, but in 
generals, and that it is unsafe hastily to de- 
mand its repeal or modification because a 
special application of it is attended with 
severe hardship, we must not forget that it 
is safe to modify it in conformity to general 
principles. 

For instance, it is meet and right that law 
should lean as far as possible toward the 
freedom of the individual. It should estab- 
lish as firmly as possible the sacredness of 
ownership. It does this generously in case 
of men, but even in the case of men it does 
not establish absolute ownership. Even a 
man has not absolute right to his own prop- 
erty. The law, in the interest of his minor 
children, has control over enough of his es- 
tate to feed and clothe and educate them. 
In the interest of his wife it claims a certain 
portion for her use. In the interests of so- 
ciety it claims the whole after one life. A 
can not will his property to B, to go after 
B’s death to C, and after C’s death toE. It 
is for the interests of society that the world 
should be under the control of the living, 
not of the dead. Nor can a man give a deed 
without the co-operation of his wife. Be- 
yond this a man holds right of control by 
virtue of ownership. A woman is far more 
limited. She not only receives an unequal 
share in the distribution of their joint prop- 
erty, but she is deprived of the power of 
directing the disposal of her own. She may 
make as many wills as she chooses, and they 
are legal—if her husband consents. But a 
will subject to her husband is no will at all. 
Her husband may be the very person against 
whom she wishes to guard, or for whom she 
wishes to provide. And by no will she may 
choose to make does her husband forfeit his 
life dower in her estate. In spite of herself, 
he will have the income of her property, and 
she can not divert it from him to the care, 
the education, or the support of her children, 
even though she knows him to be incapable. 
This “tenant by courtesy” steps in to the 
exclusion of every one else, and on the old 
nursery principle, “After me is manners,” 
ensconces himself as snugly as a mouse in a 
cheese, and nibbles away with perfect secu- 
rity till death nips him. 

This is wrong, not because it often brings 
suffering, but on general principles. It vio- 
lates the freedom of the individual, the dig- 
nity of woman. No harm can come to the 


family or to society by a woman’s imprudent 
disposal of her goods so great as the harm 
done to both by thus depriving her of the 
dignity which inheres in control. A woman 
ought not any more than a man to be able 
to dispose of their joint property without her 
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husband’s consent, but she ought to be able 
to dispose of her own. So far from his being 
entitled to the whole income from it, he has 
no right to any of it against her will. She 
has a right to a living out of his estate, be- 
cause the very fact of her being his wife 
presumptively incapacitates her from earn- 
ing a livelihood. He has no right to a sup- 
port out of her estate, because it is presump- 
tively a shame to a man to be supported by 
his wife. Society needs that women should 
be freed from the necessity of money-earn- 
ing. It needs that men should be impelled 
by that necessity. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


THE LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED 
POLONAISE. 


NE of the most fashionable garments of the 
season is the loose front double-breasted po- 
lonaise, which forms part of the suit illustrated on 
our first page, and of which a cut paper pattern is 
published. ‘This is sometimes called the blouse- 
polonaise, and has lately been given the name 
of Alexandra, but was introduced in the Bazar 
Supplement a year ago as a redingote, and was 
really the first original great-coat polonaise worn 
in this country. It was not successful at first, 
but at present is the favorite over dress for all 
suits except those designed for full-dress. It is 
a graceful and comfortable garment of very sim- 
ple construction; is adapted to thick and thin 
materials alike ; may be used as part of a suit or 
else as an independent garment; is worn appro- 
priately by young, middle-aged, and old, and is 
therefore popular on the score of availability as 
well as beauty. To be comme il faut it must be 
very long, with ample fullness in the skirt and 
abundant soft drapery; after the collar, cuffs, 
buttons, pockets, and sash are added, all other 
trimming is superfluous, and detracts from its 
style. It may be worn flowing loosely in front, 
like a morning wrapper, in the manner shown 
in one illustration, or else it may be belted down, 
as seen in the second figure; the flowing un- 
belted front is in favor for the simple stylish 
costumes of spring woolen goods worn for morn- 
ing and afternoon promenades, shopping, and 
i<aveling, and it is being used in profusion for 
summer wash goods, such as linen, batiste, per- 
caic, calicoes, and lawns: more dressy grena- 
dines ave ‘he outside belt passed all arovnd 
the waist, instead of being confined to the 
back only. ‘The front is cut double-breast- 
ed, but with very close high revers and col- 
lar, so that a chemisette may be worn when a 
habit shirt or dress waist is objectionable. The 
shoulder seams are very short, and the waist is 
as long as nature will permit. The front has no 
dart near the edge, but is shaped by a short seam 
taken quite far back, beginning low down in the 
armhole, and extending below the waist to the 
spot where the pockets are set on. When the 
garment is on, this looks like the ‘‘under arm” 
seam, and is important, as the fronts will draw 
and wrinkle if it is omitted. The bottom of the 
front is made very wide, in order that it may be 
draped very far back—beyond the sides rather 
than on them. The back of the polonaise fits 
smoothly, without a wrinkle at the waist, and 
consists of two simple sacque-shaped pieces, with 
ample skirt fullness added in the middle seam at 
the smallest taper of the waist. This fullness is 
folded underneath the seam, pleat upon pleat, 
showing the reverse of a triple box-pleat, and is 
then draped over the tournure by tapes in the 
manner described elsewhere. It is important 
that a string should be placed low down in the 
side seams of the skirt, and tied behind the per- 
son, to keep the drapery well toward the back 
and smooth on the sides. The waist and sleeves 
of all polonaises except those of wash goods 
should be lined with thin lining, silk or else soft 
Silesia. This lining extends two or three inches 
below the waist, and its edge is hemmed or bound 
separately from the waist. As we have said re- 
peatedly, polonaise skirts should never be lined, 
as the drapery is spoiled thereby. ‘To keep the 
back of the waist well adjusted, a belt (of tape, 
or else silk belt ribbon) is tacked on the under 
side to the three back seams and hooked in front. 
When the front is not belted, there is no neces- 
sity for an outside belt in the back, as the gar- 
ment may have a button on the side seams to 
define the waist, but many ladies prefer an out- 
side belt in the back, and this is passed under 
the front through slits in the side seams. Russia 
leather belts are worn with these garments, but 
the belt and sash are more usually made of the 
silk, velvet, or other material used for the collar, 
cuffs, etc. The sash consists of two long loops 
and two ends of uneven length cut diagonally. 
The sleeves are very close coat shape. The 
bottom of the polonaise is often finished by lace, 
a ruffle, or fringe, but is far more stylish if sim- 
ply finished with a two-inch hem sewed in blind 
stitches that do not show on the outside, or else 
a two-inch facing with a tiny piping fold in the 
edge. We must not omit to add that loose front 
polonaises are often made single-breasted and 
closed in the neck. ‘This pattern may be made 
so by turning in the extra part in front used for 
lapping. Only one row of buttons is then neces- 
sary, and a round turned-over collar is substi- 
tuted for the revers collar. 


MATERIALS, ETC. 


The materials most used for loose front po- 
lonaises at present are summer camel’s-hair and 
cashmere in the stylish colors, with silk skirts of 
a darker shade, or else black; entire suits are 
made of de baize and alpaca. Thick rep) 
silk like the lower skirt is used for the collar, 
cuffs, sash, and pockets of woolen polonaises ; 
these are lined with thin silk, and interlined with 
stiff foundation muslin to keep them in shape; 





velvet and watered silk are also used for trim- 
ming, and will be worn all summer. ‘The but- 
tons are large round wooden moulds two inches 
in diameter, covered with the trimming silk; 
they are placed in two rows straight down the 
front; from six to twelve buttons are in each 
row, according to fancy. Button-holes for them 
may be overcast, or else bound with silk in a sub- 
stantial way now much admired. Two or three 
of the lower buttons are usually left unfastened. 
Two buttons are set on the elongated square 
pockets and two on each cuff. Oxidized silver 
buttons are appropriate for these woolen gar- 
ments, but the real metal is expensive, and the 
imitation is soon defaced. 

Costumes of the pretty striped summer silks 
are also made by this design. ‘The trimmings 
are usually of a solid color, and the dress skirt 
is trimmed with two bias ten-inch flounces. 
Black taffeta silks with a double line stripe of 
white are very stylish when made in this way. 

Correspondents who ask directions for making 
summer wash dresses will find all their wants 
supplied by this pattern, as its looseness makes 
it cool and pleasant for midsummer, and it is 
so simple that it can be easily washed. Gray 
undressed linen suits of this kind will be very 
popular, and Napoleon blue linen will be worn 
by stylish people. The edge of the whole polo- 
naise and its small accessories should be faced 
and piped with a linen fold, either white, brown, 
or blue. Large pearl or imitation ivory buttons 
should be used, or else moulds covered with lin- 
en. ‘The belt is of Russia leather. The dress 
skirt may have merely bias bands, or else two 
flounces either pleated or gathered. Striped ba- 
tiste suits are similarly made, and trimmed with 
yak lace insertion of the same color. A velvet 
sash and velvet buttons add to the beauty of 
these. Black and brown silk skirts will be much 
worn under linen and batiste polonaises. White 
repped piqué suits are embroidered on the polo- 
naise and flounce in thick close work, or else 
trimmed with English eyelet-hole needle-work. 
A new French fancy is to insert tucked bands 
with a row of hem-stitching between the tucks ; 
this is not the real hem-stitching done with the 
needle, but is done by machinery, like Hamburg 
embroidery. Black velvet buttons and sash ac- 
company white piqués. The neck of piqué po- 
lonaises is finished with a voluminous Medici 
fraise. 

Percales, cambrics, lawns, and the plainest 
calicoes have this négligé polonaise and a short 
skirt with a single deep flounce cut straight and 
scant. A pretty lawn suit—white, with blue and 
rose-colored lines—had two narrow ruffles head- 
ing a deep Spanish flounce on the skirt; a four- 
inch ruffle edged the long polonaise, and was 
gathered as a ruff around the neck, with an in- 
ner ruffle of Valenciennes. The belt was four 
lapped folds of pale blue silk, and the pendent 
blue sash was lined with rose-colored silk. Cam- 
brics and calicoes have bias bands stitched on 
the polonaise, or else a two-inch fold edges the 
garment, headed by a very narrow piping. 

FRENCH FLOWERS. 

Fresh importations of French flowers show 
quantities of mosses in their natural brownish- 
green shades, which are so much in favor under 
the name of olive tints. Tops of bonnets are 
covered with tiny beds of these fine mosses. 
Coronets are formed of them, or else they are 
mounted in clusters with blue forget-me-nots and 
tiny pink buds or slender fern leaves. Black 
Brussels net bonnets are effectively trimmed 
with moss coronets and ribbons of mossy green. 
Drooping bell-like tringes o* oat husks are shown 
in the favorite olive hues, and tulles, crape, and 
Brussels net are used of the same shade. Among 
the novelties are beautiful *‘gottered leaves,” 
with satin-like finish, that iook as if they were 
made by embroidery. Quantities of wild roses 
are shown in clusters, branches, voronet wreaths, 
and trailing sprays; pink; crimson, and white 
wild brier roses are mounted together. Nex’ 
there are many-petaled dwarf roses, English 
hedge-roses, and branches of thick poutiny; buds. 
Green rose-buds not yet bursted show the favor- 
ite olive and moss colors. These flowers are 
mounted so that they will serve either as a coro- 
net or as a comb-like ornament on the back of 
the bonnet. Jet leaves have a lace foundation, 
in which fine jet beads are sewed, and are no 
longer heavy and cumbersome. Pompons are 
the favorite feather ornaments for summer hats. 
They are closely curled ostrich feathers at the 
base, with a long slender heron’s feather erect in 
them; pompons made up of game feathers are 
also imported. 

ENAMELED BUTTONS. 

The latest novelty on imported dresses is en- 
ameled buttons of color on metal, and also of 
lacquered wood. The latter are Japanese, and 
are usually black, showing their favorite mount- 
ain-peak design in gilt. These are used on black 
silk dresses made at the best French houses. 


FRENCH LINGERIE. 


Pleated percale ruffs and under-sleeves of black 
or blue stripes on white have half-inch bands of 
linen stitched near the edge. ru linen lin- 
gerie is in the regular English collar shape, with 
square cuffs fastened by three linen buttons. All- 
white sets are very sheer linen ruffles in side 
pleats, with an inch-wide hem turned up on the 
outside and hem-stitched. Frills and fraises grow 
fuller and longer gradually, until ladies are as- 
suming what is ridiculed as the ‘‘ pouter-pigeon” 
fashion. High standing linen collars have em- 
broidered edges flaring outward in Medicis style, 
with a soft full box-pleated frill inside, made of 
muslin edged with Valenciennes lace. Almost 
all collars have the chemisette attached. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Switzer; and Messrs, ARNOLD, ConsTABLE, 
& Co.; A. T. Stewart & Co.; and C. H. 
F, Aurens & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


ComFort, happiness, etc., etc., have been car- 
ried into a poor family in a by a decis- 
ion of the Court of Appeals. Nine years ago 
one CHARLES Fox made a will leaving all his 
property to the United States government to 
Bey the national debt. It was not so much that 

OX was personally troubled about the ultimate 
solvency of the government as that Fox didn’t 
like his nephews and nieces. So when Fox 
“shuffled off,” the United States claimed his 
property. The nephews and nieces contested. 

oe Horcuines, in his clear and concise 
way, decided that Fox was of sound mind, but 
that the United States could not take a land be- 
quest of a deceased person in this State, but 
could accept personal property. Judge PrERRE- 
PONT conducted the case for the government; 
but ingenious and able as was his argument, it 
could not break the sound law and common- 
sense of the Surrogate, and the Court of Appeals 
unanimously sustains his opinion. 

—Mr. CHARLES D. Warner, author of My 
Summer in a Garden, is compared by the Lon- 
don Spectator to CuaRLes LamMB and ARTHUR 
HELPs. 

—Public men seem to be arriving at the con- 
clusion that the pen is mightier than the poli- 
tician. We perceive that Senator BucKINGHAM 
and Congressmen STARKWEATHER and BARNUM, 
of Connecticut, have become proprietors of the 
Norwich Bulletin. Ten years ago that sort of 
thing was not looked upon as the chief end of 
man in Connecticut. 

—‘ George Eliot,” as a novelist, is placed by 
the British Quarterly above Sir WALTER Scort. 
“She paints with Miss AusTEN’s unerring hu- 
mor and accuracy, and with Sir WaLTER’s mas- 
culine breadth.”’ If the popular judgment is 
to be gathered from the number of intelligent 
readers of a novel, Middlemarch must be reck- 
oned one of the most remarkable fictions of the 
present century. 

—The Vocal Society of New York paid a grace- 
ful and well-deserved tribute to their founder, 
the late Dr. James L. Brown, by their recent 
memorial concert at Steinway Hall for the 
benefit of his family, which netted over five 
thousand dollars. This testimonial was pecul- 
iarly fitting, inasmuch as the society owed much 
of its success to Dr. BRown’s unwearied ef- 
forts, for which he had steadily refused all 
cuniary compensation during his lifetime. i 
BRowN was a graduate of Columbia College, and 
attended the twentieth anniversary of his col- 
lege class only two months before his death; 
and of the dozen members around the festive 
board no one seemed so hale and hearty as he. 
He died in February last, at the age of forty-two, 
on the very threshold of a brilliant success both 
in his profession and in the musical world, which 
he had earned by industry and perseverance, for 
he was essentially a self-made man. He was ac- 
counted one of the best choir leaders in the coun- 
try, and was among the first to revive the now 
wide-spreading taste for chamber music. He 
was beloved in all the relations of life, and the 
society which he founded will keep his memory 
green by its charming glees and madrigals. 

—A pleasant incident in the history of Chief 
Justice CHasE and Hon. SamueEt Hooper, M.C. 
from Boston, appears in the Tribune: ‘‘In 1861 
Mr. CuasgE, then Secretary of the Treasury, ad- 
vertised for a loan of $14,900,000. The proposals 
were to be opened April 11. Next day the rebel 
batteries opened fire. No time could be more 
unpropitious to the negotiation of a loan. Mr. 
Hooper happened to be in Washington, and was 
a subscriber for $100,000. The proposals fell 
short of the desired amount by about a million 
of dollars. Mr. CHasEe sent for Mr. Hooper, 
then almost a stranger, and asked him to take 
that sum in addition to what he had before 
subscribed, assuring him he should be protected 
against loss if unable to distribute the amount 
in Boston. He complied without hesitation, 
and paid in the whole sum without any aid 
from the Treasury. The sum may seem small 
now; it was large then, and the act was alike 
—_— raceful, and patriotic.” 

—Mrs. Mary Mapes Dongs has resigned the 
editorial chair in Hearth and Home, which she 
has filled so admirably for the last four years, 
and gone to Europe for a brief term to recuper- 
ate her health. Rumors are afloat of her con- 
nection with a new m ine on her return. 
The notable article on the insanity of Carn in 
the May number of Scribner’s Monthly is attribu- 
ted to her pen. We had always fallen back on 
Carn as a genuine old-fashioned villain, but it 
seems that, like Nero, CaLiguLa, Henry VIIL., 
and ali the rest, he was no criminal after all; 
only an unfortunate victim of emotional insani- 
¥. Mrs. MarGaRET E. SANGSTER succeeds Mrs. 

ODGE as editor of the boys’ and girls’ depart- 
ment in Hearth and Home. 

—In this style does Miss E. Stuart PHELPS 
write of Miss SMILEY, the Quakeress preacher: 
“She is a woman whose very name but 2 year 
or two since was strange to the ear of the gen- 
eral public; who has received neither a theolog- 
ical diploma, nor a ministerial ordination, nor 
even a license to preach; who has a voice as 
sweet as a robin’s, and a face as serene as a Ma- 
donna’s, and a courage as resoluteas an apostle’s, 
and a purpose as fixed as a Quaker’s, and who 
wears her bonnet into the pulpit besides.” 

—What more “personal” than this? In an 
—— church recently, after the publication 
of the bans of marriage by the minister, a grave 
elder, in a stentorian voice, forbade the bans be- 
tween a certain couple. On being called on to 
ay ey he said, pointing to the intended bride, 
“Thad intended Hannad for myself.” Hanna 
did not contemplate it by the same glasses. 

—Musical folk think that M. Gounop is cre- 
ating quite a desirable revolution in church mu- 
sic by his late compositions. He has pape 
fallen into the style of the good old capella 
school, and may be considered as the modern 
PALESTRINA. 

—RoBERT BRUCE, 2 converted Brahmin, has 
been spending some time in New England, ad- 
— meetings in various towns. 

—Parlor operas are now in fashion, and a very 
pleasant fashion it is, too. That was a successful 
entertainment of the kind which was lately giv- 
en by Mr. W. F. Witi1aMs, the musical critic of 
the ing Post, in his rooms in Fourth Avenue, 
wherein he was a whole orchestra in himself, 
playing on half a dozen instruments almost si- 
multaneously, while the opera of Lucrezia 
was admirably — by Mesdames CaIRoui and 
De GEBELE and Messrs. ERRANI and COLETTI 
in the principal parts, followed by two acts of 


service. 





Norma, in which the soprano was Madame Bet- 
LINI-MAIRATTA, the niece of the great BELLINI. 
The new Mexican violinist, Senor DELGADo, 
also played for the first time in this country to 
an appreciative audience. 

—On the occasion of Mr. EmErson’s visit to 
Oxford, as the guest of Professor Max MULLER, 
he was invited by the curators of the Taylor In- 
stitution at Oxford to delivér a course of lect- 
ures, but declined for want of time. 

—Hon. B. More@an has made a second 
ee rea to the trustees of Auburn Theolog- 

cal Seminary, viz., that if the citizens of Au- 
burn will raise $225,000, he will add $75,000, and 
thus relieve the institution from the embarrass- 
ments it has labored under for many years, and 
place it on an enduring 1ounaation. 

—Dr. H. Bence Jongs, F.R.S., has recently 
deceased, after a long and severe illness. He 
was consulting physician at St. George’s Hospi- 
tal, was well known to the public as secretary 
to the Royal Institution, as the biographer of 
Farapbay, and by his many and valuable contri- 
butions to the advancement of science. He mar- 
ried some —_ since Lady MILLICENT, daughter 
of the Earl of Gosford. 

—The Father of his Country is again the sub- 
ject of honor, the University of Oxford having 
selected The Prince of Wales at the Grave of Wash- 
ington as the NEWDEGATE poem. 

—The late Dr. Simpson, of St. Louis, present- 
ed a fine practical specimen of the healthfulness 
of St. Louis and of his own professional skill. 
He was the oldest inhabitant of St. Louis, where 
he dwelt for sixty and four years, and died last 
week at the age of eighty-eight. 

—Miss Mary Low won the Sophomore prize 
for declamation over her male classmates last 
week at Colby University, Maine. Outtalked 
them all. ‘ 

—Hon. CHarLes SuMNER obtained a divorce 
from his wife in Boston on the 10th inst., on 
the ground of desertion. Neither of the parties 
was present. After hearing one witness, and 
no opposition being made, a decree was granted. 
It seems to have been a little matter amicably 
arranged between all parties. Mrs. SUMNER has 
for some years resided in Europe. 

—Bishop Doang, of Albany, has gone to Eu- 
rope, mainly to inspect the leading cathedrals in 
England and on the Continent, with a view to 
the erection of the new cathedral of All-Saints, 
in Albany. 

—Two eminent clergymen, the Rev. Dr. EADIE 
and the Rev. Dr. CALDERWOOD, of Edinburgh, 
have arrived in this city as delegates from the 
United Presbyterians of Scotland to the Presby- 
terian General Assemblies in this country. Both 
are well-known scholars, Dr. EaprE by his com- 
mentaries, and Dr. CALDERWOOD as a professor 
in the university. 

—By the recent death of the Rev. Crrit Pace, 
vicar of Christ Church, Westminster, one of the 
most curious relics of the past existing in a 
London church is likely to disappear, viz., the 
use of TATE and BRApDy’s Psalter. Mr. PAGE was 
of opinion that the royal license formerly given 
to the doggerel versifications contained in this 
now almost forgotten volume constituted it the 
only legal hymn-book in the state Church, and 
therefore he consistently adhered to its use. 

—The Rev. JoHN LocKHART, now seventy- 
three years of age, has been pastor of the Pres- 
byterian church at Russellville, Ohio, over forty 
years—a long time in a State so young, fussy, 
and impatient as Ohio—and, for that matter, all 
those young Western States are. 

—Horario Stone, of Washington, is making 
a bust of the late Hon. James Brooks, which 
will be finished in a few weeks. 

—Mr. Joun A. Apams, of this city, was the 
guest of the Princess Kusimeskow, of Russia, 
and her niece, the Countess OrpDA, last season 
at Rome, and an engagement is now announced 
between Mr. Apams and the Countess OrDa. 

—Some two years ago Mr. WILLIAM WINTER, 
dramatic critic of the Tribune, was mainly in- 
strumental in arranging a series of benefits for 
the family of the late Grorce HoLianp, by 
which some twelve thousand dollars were real- 
ized and invested in government securities. The 
example has been emulated by the Savage Club, 
of London, who have raised for the orphan chil- 
dren of the late J. C. BrouGuH, dramatist, the 
sum of ten thousand dollars. The Savage Club 
is to London what the Lotos is to New York. 

—Professor Baynes, of St. Andrew’s Univer- 
sity, is editing a new edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 

—The Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY, whose clever 
novels have been published by the Harpers, 
has been made a canon of Westminster. Short 
of a bishopric and some four or five deaneries, 
a canonry of Westminster is regarded as one of 
the most delicious plums that can come in the 
way of English ecclesiastics. 

—DonaLD M‘Kay, commander of the Warm 
Spring Indians, is the son of a Scotch settler of 
the same name by an Indian woman. He is said 
to be an educated man, and during the rebellion 
was colonel of an Indian regiment in the Union 
He now holds a temporary commission 
from the government as captain. 

—Madame De Hazarp, the sculptress, has 
sent her three masterpieces, ‘“‘ L’Espérance,”’ 
‘“‘Pace Generosa,’? and ‘‘L’Abbandonata,”’ to 
Vienna. This accomplished lady is by birth a 
Russian. She has written many beautiful poems 
in French and Italian, speaks seven languages, 
and sings with great beauty and power. 

—Prince BisMARcK is equally successful as 
paper-manufacturer and politician. His paper- 
mills at Varzin can not meet the English demand 
for the pasteboard which is manufactured from 
pine wood in them. His present mills work up 
600 cords per annum. ew ones now in con- 
struction will enable him to consume 1500 cords. 

—Dr. W1Lu1AM H. HoL_comsg, of New Orleans, 
owns a ‘‘ Magdalen”’ painted by MurILLo. Itis 
well preserved, very beautiful, and bears the 
painter’s name. It was brought to New Orleans 
many years ago by a French family. 

—When the Duke of Edinburgh and the 
daughter of the Czar are married they are to live 
half the year at least in Russia, and have one of 
the new houses on the quay in front of the Ad- 
miralty of St. Petersburg. The bride’s fortune 
is to be a million of rubles. One of the chief 
causes of delay in the arrangement of the match 
has, it is said, been the wish on either side to 
stipulate for living the greater part of the year 
in England or Russia respectively. Hence the 
compromise of dividing the time equally be- 
tween the two. A question of precedence in 
England is said to have contributed to this 
delay. 
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dium-sized thread. To 
work the border draw the 
design on the material or 
on a foundation of linen or SS 
paper, run the outlines of SS li 
all the design figures, and = 
then work the button-hole = ft 
stitch bars, in doing which 
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always carry the working 
thread along the outlines, 
in order to pass from one 
bar to another. Then cay- 
er the outlines with n % (3 
and wide button-hole stitch- \ Hyg 
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es. The knots which trim 
the outer edge, some of the 
design figures, and several 
circles of the foundation 
are worked in connection 
with the outlines, For each 
knot work at 
the correspond- 
ing point, close 
underneath the 
button-hole 
stitch last work- 
ed, two similar 
stitches, and 
then carry the 
working thread 
back. to the 
point from 
which the work 
is to be contin- 
ued. Work the 
lace stitches in- 
side of the de- 
sign figures as 
shown by the il- 
lustration. Cut 
away the foun- 
dation material 
underneath the 


lace stitches and : e 
is hans oi ti Fig. 2.—MEpDALLION FoR CovER 


< oF Brs_e or PRAYER-Book. 
foundation. . 


Embroidery Design for Book-Mark for 
Bible or Prayer-Book. 
For the foundation of this book-mark use light silk. 
Work the embroidery partly with saddler’s silk and 
fine sewing silk in a darker shade of the color of 
the foundation in satin, chain, and half-polka 
stitch, and partly with gold cord. Silk lining 
of the same color, an edging of gold cord, 
and fine gold fringe complete the book- 
mark. 















Embroidery Designs for 
Cover eh Bible or Prayer- 
, Figs. 1-5. 

THE gui shown by 
Fig. 1 is worked on a 
foundation of purple 
gros grain, partly in 
satin and chain 
stitch with'vio- 
let saddler’s 
silk, and 


Fig. 4.—Corner anv Epoe For Cover or BIBLE 
oR PrRaryrR-Book. 


Border for Covers, Curtains, etc.—Venetian Embroidery. 


Tuts border is suitable for trimming covers, curtains, etc, and also for ecclesiastic- 
al purposes, as, for instance, altar or pulpit covers, surplices, etc. 


It is worked on 
Swiss muslin, batiste, or fine linen with embroidery cotton, glazed cotton, or me- 
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BorpER For COVERS, 
CurTAINS, ETC. 
VENETIAN EMBROIDERY. 
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Fig. 1.—EmBroiwery Design For CovER OF BIBLE OR ‘PRAYER-Book.. 
See Figs. 2-5.] 


partly with gold braid and fine gold cord. The medallion and the cross are applied 
Work the monogram and crown on the medallion with gold 
bullion, gold cord, and gold thread i in satin and half-polka stitch. Instead of the 
monogram, the “In hoc signo” shown by Fig. 2 or the verse shown by Fig. 3 may 
be used for the upper side of the cover. ‘The under side may then be ornamented 


in violet velvet. 
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. the scallops on the outer edge. 






with the monogram and 
with one of the cor- 
ners and edges shown by 
Figs. 4and 5. The cor- 
ners are worked with sad- 

fl fll Ni dler’s silk in satin and 
ll half-polka stitch, and the 
| iy edge of Fig. 5 with gold 

‘i, braid and gold cord. The 
Ny ‘ cross in the corner of Fig. 
rs 4 may be worked with 
i gold thread, 


Lambrequin for 
i" SS Hiaghres, Baskets, 
il ete.—Application and 
S Raised Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 357. 
Tuts lambrequin is suit- 
able for trimming baskets, 
étagéres, and 
corner brackets, 
In the original 
the foundation is 
of light gray 
cloth. Theround 
flowers of the up- 
per raised part 
are cut of violet 
and purple cloth, 
and the bell- 
shaped flowers 
of white cloth, 
and the leaves 
of green cloth in 
several shades. 
Embroider all 
the separate flow- 
ers ‘and leaves 
with half- polka 
stitch veins of 
green silk, baste 
them on the foun- 


dation holl 
Fig. 3.—MEDALLION For CovER aoien by he’ i. 


oF BIBLE or PRaYER-Book. lustration, and 
join them’ by 

means of stems and vines, which are worked with green 
and brown silk, partly in half-polka and partly in her- 
ring-bone stitch. The calyxes of the round flowers are 


_ Simulated’ by knots of dark and light yellow silk, 


















Work the remainder of the embroidery, as plainly 
shown by the illustration, partly with an applied 
strip of gray silk, partly with gray silk sou- 
tache, and partly in satin, half-polka, her- 
ring-bone, and knotted stitch, and point 
Russe with saddler’s silk in several 
shades of gray. Button-hole stitch 


Crochet Soap-Bag, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 357. 
To make this soap- 
bag work a foun- 
dation of 38 st. 
(stitch) with ¢ 
coarse white P AN R 
wool ~ and atts wy 
N 


Fig. 5.—CoRNER AND “Eber FoR Cover oF BIBLE 
oR PRayER-Book. 
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a wooden crochet needle, and on both sides of this foundation crochet one round 
of sc. (single crochet). Widen several st. at both ends in order to form the 
requisite rounding. After working this round fasten to the first st. with 1 sl. 
(slip stitch), crochet 1 ch. (chain stitch), and turn the work. Now work six 
rounds more of sc. (1 se. on each sc. of the preceding round), but pass the needle 
always through the back veins of the stitches, and after the end of every round 


fasten to the first st. of the corresponding round, and turn the work. 
this widen in such a. 





DESIGN FOR SLIPPERS, ETC. 
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In doing 


manner that the work 
neither puckers nor 
draws. 
crochet two rounds of 
sc. as shown by Fig. 2 
between every two ribs. 
For the pocket piece 
make a foundation of 
20 st., and on this cro- 
chet in a similar man- 
ner as in working the 
main piece, but at one 
end of the foundation 
neither widen nor fast- 
en toast., but, in order 


Fig. 1.—Brack Gros Grain Dress.—Back.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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LAMBREQUIN FOR Eracires, 
BASKETS, ETC.—APPLICATION 
AND RaIsED EMBROIDERY. 





Fig. 1.—Crocnet Soap-Bac. 


that the piece may 
finish off evenly 


On this part work 
sc. also, and border 
the crosswise edge 


of sc., working the © 
first round with 
white, and the sec- 
ond with red zephyr 
worsted. Finally, 
join both parts, as <> 
shown by the illus- 
tration, with sc. of 
red worsted, and 7 
border the free @ 
edge of the soap- 
bag with one round 
of the same, in do- 4 
ing which at the (/° 
same time work a ‘ 
loop, consisting of , 
9 ch., in the middle 
of the top, which 
y, serves to hang up 
4 ortoclosethesoap- { 
+ bag. Onthemiddle 
“ of the pocket piece 
4 setared button or /% 
¥, a small ball made “gag 
of red worsted. i 


Black Gros 
Grain Dress, 
Figs.l and 2. g 
: Tus black gros jee 

grain dress con- = 
4 6sists of a skirt and 


basque. The back ||!) | 
| breadth of theskirt }}) | 
isarrangedina puff /,’, 
as shown by the Y/ / 
illustration. The 4/// 
basque is trimmed Y YY 
; with box - pleated Yj 
|, ruffles of the mate- 
} vial, black velvet // 
folds,. and passe- 
menterie agrafes, 
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there, crochet 1 ch. o 
and turn the work. VJ 
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A NEW METHOD FOR ORNAMENTING WINDOWS. 


OMETIMES we have windows which need a screen, and yet the use of a shade 


or curtain is undesirable. 


Ground glass is admirable for such purposes, or 
even a thin coat of white paint, but these are in no wise ornamental. 


Having 


experimented somewhat in this line, I give the following as a rather novel style 
of producing ornamental figures upon any clear glass, by covering it with a coat 


of crystals of much the same 
order as are seen upon a frosty 
morning before the sun has 
melted them away. 

Dissolve sulphate of magnesia 
in hot ale so as to saturate it, 
or a@ solution of gum-acacia ; 
when it is entirely dissolved, 
wash it over the window, and 
let it dry. This is the whole 
process, and if it is unsatisfac- 
tory the first time it is applied, 
wash it off by means of a rag 
and warm water, and try an- 
other coat. If nicely done, it 
will be very pretty for transom- 
windows or vestibule side lights, 
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And lips, not hearts, must say, “ "Tis well,” 
And hearts must bid a long good-by, 
My sweet, sweet Muriel. 


. In golden after-time forget 

The one who loved, staked all, and lost; 
Forget me, love, sweet love, and 

Canst thou forget how dear thou wast? 
Farewell! farewell! it must be said, 

Though my fond heart should break—farewell! 
Forget me, think my love is dead, 

As thine is, Muriel. 





LADY ANNA. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Author of “The Warden,” “The Small House at 
Allington,” “* Barchester Towers,” “The Golden 
Lion of Granpere,” “Orley Farm,” “‘ The 
Eustace Diamonds,” etc., etc. 





CHAPTER FX. 
IT ISN’T LAW. 


On the next morning Lady Anna was ill, and 
would not leave her bed. When her mother 
spoke to her, she declared that her head ached 
wretchedly, and she could not be persuaded to 
dress herself. 

“Ts it what I said to you last night?” asked 
the Countess. 

‘¢Oh, mamma, that is impossible,” she said. 

It seemed to the mother that the mention of 
the young lord’s name had produced a horror in 
the daughter’s mind which nothing could for the 
present subdue. Before the day was over, how- 
ever, the girl had acknowledged that she was 
bound in duty, at any rate, to meet her cousin ; 
and the Countess, forced to satisfy herself with 
so much of concession, and acting upon that, 
fixed herself in her purpose to go on with the 

roject. The lawyers on both sides would assist 

er. It was for the advantage of them all that 
there should be such a marriage. She deter- 
mined, therefore, that she would at once see Mr. 
Goffe, her own attorney, and give him to under- 
stand in general terms that the case might be 
proceeded with on this new matrimonial basis. 

But there was a grievous doubt on her mind 
—a fear, a spark of suspicion, of which she had 
unintentionally given notice to Thomas Thwaite 
when she asked him whether he had as yet spok- 
en of the proposed marriage to his son. He had 
understood what was passing in her mind when 
she exacted from him a promise that nothing 
should as yet be said to Daniel Thwaite upon 
the matter. And yet she assured herself over 
and over again that her girl could not be so 
weak, so vain, so foolish, so wicked, as that! It 
could not be that, after all the struggles of her 
life; when at last success, perfect success, was 
within their grasp; when all had been done, and 
all well done; when the great reward was then 
coming up to their very lips with a full tide—it 
could not be that in the very moment of victory 
all should be lost through the base weakness of 
a young girl! Was it possible that her daughter 
—the daughter of one who had spent the very 
marrow of her life in fighting for the position 
that was due to her—should spoil all by prefer- 
ring a journeyman tailor to a young nobleman 
of high rank, of ancient lineage, and one, too, 
who by his marriage with herself would endow 
her with wealth sufficient to make that rank 
splendid as well as illustrious? But if it were 
not so, what had the girl meant by saying that 
it was impossible? ‘That the word should have 
been used once or twice in maidenly scruple, the 
Countess could understand ; but it had been re- 
peated with a vehemence beyond that which such 
natural timidity might have produced. And now 
the girl professed herself to be ill in bed, and 
when the subject was broached would only weep, 
and repeat the one word with which she had ex- 
pressed her repugnance to.the match. 

Hitherto she had not been like this.* She had, 
in her own quiet way, shared her mother’s as- 
pirations, and had always sympathized with her 
mother’s sufferings, and she had been dutiful 
through it all, carrying herself as one who was 
bound to special obedience by the peculiarity of 
her parent’s position, She had been keenly alive 
to the wrongs that her mother endured, and had 
in every respect been a loving child. But now 
she protested that she would not do the one 
thing necessary to complete their triumph, and 
would give no reason for not doing so. As the 
Countess thought of all this, she swore to her- 
self that she would prefer to divest her bosom of 
all soft motherly feeling than be vanquished in 
this matter by her own child. Her daughter 
should find that she could be stern and rough 
enough if she were really thwarted. What 
would her life be worth to her if her child, the 
Lady Anna Lovel, the heiress and only legiti- 
mate offspring of the late Earl Lovel, were to 
marry a—tailor ? 

And then, again, she told herself that there was 
no sufficient excuse for such alarm. Her daugh- 
ter’s demeanor had ever been modest. She had 
never been given to easy friendship, or to that pro- 
pensity to men’s acquaintance which the world 
calls flirting. It might be that the very absence 
of such propensity—the very fact that hitherto 
she had never been thrust into society among her 





equals—had produced that feeling almost of hor- 
ror which she had expressed. But she had been 
driven, at any rate, to say that she would meet 
the young man; and the Countess, acting upon 
that, called on Mr. Goffe in his chambers, and 
explained to that gentleman that she proposed 
to settle the whole question in dispute by giving 
her daughter to the young earl in marriage. Mr. 
Goffe, who had been present at the conference 
among the lawyers, understood it all in a mo- 
ment. ‘The overture had been made from the 
other side to his client. 

‘* Indeed, my lady!” said Mr. Goffe. 

* Do you not think it will be an excellent ar- 
rangement ?” : 

In his heart of hearts Mr. Goffe. thought that 
it would be an excellent arrangement; but he 
could not commit himself to such an opinion. 
Sergeant Bluestone thought that the matter 
should be fought out, and Mr. Goffe was not 
prepared to separate himself from his legal ad- 
viser. As Sergeant Bluestone had said after the 
conference, with much argumentative vehemence 
—‘‘ If we were to agree to this, how would it be if 
the marriage should not come off? The cqurt 
can’t agree toa marriage. The court must direct 
to whom the property belongs. They profess that 
they can prove that our marriage was no marri 
They must do so, or else they must withdraw 
the allegation. Suppose the Italian woman were 
to come forward afterward with her claim as the 
widow, where then would be my client’s posi- 
tion, and her title as dowager countess, and her 
claim upon her husband’s personal estate? I 
never heard any thing more irregular in my life. 
It is just like Patterson, who always thinks he 
can make laws according to the light of his own 
reason.” So Sergeant Bluestone had said to 
the lawyers who were acting with him ; and Mr. 
Goffe, though he did himself think that this mar- 
riage would be the best thing in the world, could 
not differ from the Sergeant. 

No doubt there might even yet be very great 
difficulties, even though the young Earl and 
Lady Anna Lovel should agree to be married. 
Mr. Goffe on that occasion said very little to the 
Countess, and she left him with a feeling that a 
certain quantity of cold water had been thrown 
upon the scheme. But she would not allow her- 
self to be disturbed by that. The marriage could 
go on without any consent on the part of the law- 
yers, and the Countess was quite satisfied that, 
should the marriage be once completed, the mon- 
ey and the titles would all go as she desired. She 
had already begun to have more faith in the So- 
licitor-General than in Mr, Goffe or in Sergeant 
Bluestone. 

But Sergeant Bluestone was not a man to bear 
such treatment and be quiet under it. He heard 
that very day from Mr. Goffe what had been 
done, and was loud in the expression of his dis- 
pleasure. It was the most irregular thing that 
he had ever known. No other man except Pat- 
terson in the whole profession would have done 
it! The counsel on the other side—probably 
Patterson himself—had been to his client, and 
given advice to his client, and had done so after 
her own counsel had decided that no such advice 
should be given! He would see the Attorney- 
General, and ask the Attorney-General what he 
thought about it. Now it was supposed in legal 
circles, just at this period, that the Attorney-Gen- 
eral and the Solicitor-General were not the best 
friends in the world; and the latter was wont to 
call the former an old fogy, and the former to 
say of the latter that he might be a very clever 
philosopher, but certainly was no lawyer. And 
so by degrees the thing got much talked about 
in the profession ; and there was perhaps a bal- 
ance of opinion that the Solicitor-General had 
done wrong. 

But this was certain—that no one could be 
put into possession of the property till the court 
had decided to whom it belonged. If the Earl 
withdrew from his claim, the widow would sim- 
ply be called on to prove her own marriage— 
which had in truth been proved more than once 
already—and the right of her legitimate child 
would follow as a matter of course. It was by 
no means probable that the woman over in Italy 
would make any claim on her own behalf—and 
even should she do so, she could not find the 
means of supporting it. ‘‘‘They must be asses,” 
said the Solicitor-General, ‘‘not to see that I am 
fighting their battle for them, and that I am do- 
ing so because I can best secure my own client’s 
interests by securing theirs also.” But even he 
became nervous after a day or two, and was 
anxious to learn that the marriage scheme was 
progressing. He told his client, Lord Lovel, 
that it would be well that the marriage should 
take place before the court sat in November. 
**In that case settlements will, of course, have 
been made, and we shall simply withdraw. We 
shall state the fact of this new marriage, and 
assert ourselves to be convinced that the old 
marriage was good and valid. But you should 
lose no time in the wooing, my lord.” At this 
time the Earl had not seen his cousin, and it had 
not yet been decided when they should meet. 

“*It is my duty to explain to you, Lady Lovel, 
as my client,” said Sergeant Bluestone to the 
Countess, ‘‘ that this arrangement can not afford 
a satisfactory mode to you of establishing your 
own position.” 

. eH would be so happy for the whole fam- 

** As to that I can know nothing, Lady Lovel. 
If your daughter and the Earl are attached to each 
other, there can be no reason on earth why they 
should not be married. But it should be a sep- 
arate thing. Your position should not be made 
to depend upon hers.” 

‘* But they will withdraw, Sergeant Bluestone.” 

** How do you know that they will withdraw ? 
Supposing at the last moment Lady Anna were to 
decline the alliance, would they withdraw then ? 
Not a bit of it. The matter would be further 
delayed, and referred over to next year. You 





and your daughter would be kept out of your mon- 
ey, and there would still be danger.” 

“T should not care for that—if they were 
married.” . 5 

“* And they have set up this Italian countess— 
who never was @ countess any more than I am. 
Now they have put her up, they are bound to dis- 
pose of her. If she came forward afterward on 
her own behalf, where would you all be then?” 

‘* My daughter would, at any rate, be safe.” 

The Sergeant did not like it at all. He felt 
that he was being thrown over, not only by his 
client the Countess—as to which he might have 
been indifferent, knowing that the world at large, 
the laity as distinguished from the lawyers, the 
children of the world, as all who were not lawyers 
seemed to him to be, will do, and must be ex- 
pected to do, foolish things continually. They 
can not be persuaded to subject themselves to 
lawyers in all their doings, and, of course, go 
wrong when they do not do so. ‘The infinite 
simplicity and silliness of mankind and woman- 
kind at large were too well known to the Ser- 
geant to cause him dismay, let them be shown in 
ever so egregious a fashion. But in this case the 
fault came from another lawyer, who had tam- 
pered with his clients, and who seemed to be him- 
self as ignorant as though he belonged to the out- 
side world. And this man had been made So- 
licitor-General—over the heads of half the pro- 
fession—simply because he could make a speech 
in Parliament! 

But the Solicitor-General was himself becom- 
ing uneasy when, at the end of a fortnight, he 
learned that the young people—as he had come 
to call them on all occasions—had not as yet seen 
each other. He would not like to have it said 
of him that he had thrown over his client. And 
there were some who still believed that the Ital- 
ian marriage had been a real marriage, and the 
Italian wife alive at the time of the Cumberland 
marriage—though the Italian woman now living 
had never been the countess. Mr. Hardy so be- 
lieved, and, in his private opinion, thought that 
the Solicitor-General had been very indiscreet. 

**T don’t think that we could ever dare to face 
a jury,” said Sir William to Mr. Hardy, when 
they discussed the matter, about a fortnight after 
the proposition had been made. 

‘* Why did the Earl always say that the Ital- 
ian woman was his wife?” 

‘* Because the Earl was a very devil.” 

**Mr. Flick does not think so.” 

‘Yes, he does; but Mr. Flick, like all attor- 
neys with a bad case, does not choose to say 
quite what he thinks, even to his own counsel. 
Mr. Flick does not like to throw his client over, 
nor do I, nor do you. But with such a case we 
have no right to create increased expenses, and 
all the agony of prolonged fallacious hope. ‘The 
girl is her father’s heir. Do you suppose I would 
not stick to my brief if I did not feel sure that 
it is so?” 

**Then let the Earl be told, and let the girl 
have her rights.” 

‘* Ah! there you have me. It may be that 
such would be the juster course; but then, Har- 
dy, can not you understand that though I am sure, 
I am not quite sure—that though the case is a 
bad one, it may not be quite bad enough to be 
thrown up? It is just the case in which a com- 
promise is expedient. If but a quarter or but 
an eighth of a probability be with you, take your 
proportion of the thing at stake. But here is a 
compromise that gives all to each. Who would 
wish to rob the girl of her noble name and great 
inheritance if she be the heiress? NotI, though 
the Earl be my client. And yet how sad would 
it be to have to tell that young man that there 
was nothing for him but to submit to lose all the 
wealth belonging to the family of which he has 
been born the head! If we can bring thei to- 
gether, there will be nothing to make sore the 
hearts of any of us.” 

Mr. Hardy acknowledged to himself that the 
Solicitor-General pleaded his own case very well ; 
but yet he felt that it wasn’t law. 





CHAPTER X. 
THE FIRST INTERVIEW. 


For some days after the intimation of her 
mother’s purpose Lady Anna kept her bed. She 
begged that she might not see a doctor. She 
had a headache—nothing but a headache. But 
it was quite impossible that she should ever mar- 
ry Earl Lovel. This she said whenever her 
mother would revert to that subject. ‘‘I have 
not seen him, mamma; I do not knowhim. I 
am sure it would be impossible.” Then, when 
at last she was induced to dress herself, she was 
still unwilling to be forced to undergo the inter- 
view to which she had acknowledged that she 
must be subjected. At last she consented to 
spend a day in Bedford Square; to dine there, 
and to be brought home in the evening. The 
Countess was at this time not very full of trust 
in the Sergeant, having learned that he was op- 
posed to the marriage scheme, but she was glad 
that her daughter should be induced to go out, 
even to the Sergeant’s house, as after that visit 
the girl could have no ground on which to op- 
pose the meeting which was to be arranged. She 
could hardly plead that she was too ill to see her 
cousin when she had dined with Mrs. Bluestone. 

During this time many plans had been pro- 
posed for the meeting. The Solicitor-General, 
discussing the matter with the young lord, had 
thought it best that Lady Anna should at once 
be asked down to Yoxham—as the Lady Anna; 
and the young lord would have been quite sat- 
isfied with such an arrangement. He could have 


gone about his obligatory wooing among his own 
friends, in the house to which he had been ac- 
customed, with much more ease than in a Lon- 
don lodging. But his uncle, who had corre- 
sponded on the subject with Mr. Hardy, still ob- 
‘* We should be giving up every thing,” 


jected. 





he said, ‘‘if we were once to call her Lady Anna; 
where should we be, then, if they didn’t hit it off 
together? I don’t believe, and I never shall be- 
lieve, that she is really Lady Anna Lovel.” The 
Solicitor-General, when he heard of this objec- 
tion, shook his head, finding himself almost pro- 
voked to anger. What asses were these people, 
not to understand that he could see further into 
the matter than they could do, and that their best 
way out of their difficulty would be frankly to 
open their arms to the heiress! Should they con- 
tinue to be pig-headed and prejudiced, every 
thing would soon be gone. 

Then he had a scheme for inviting the girl to 
his own house, and to that scheme he obtained 
his wife’s consent. But here his courage failed 
him; or it might be fairer to say that his pru- 
dence prevailed. He was very anxious, intense- 
ly eager, so to arrange this great family dispute 
that all should be benefited, believing, nay, feel- 
ing positively certain, that all concerned in the 
matter were honest; but he must not go so far 
as to do himself an absolute and grievous dam- 
age, should it at last turn out that he was wrong 
in any of his surmises. So that plan was aban- 
doned. 

‘There was nothing left for it but that the young 
Earl should himself face the difficulty, and be 
introduced to the girl at the lodging in Wynd- 
ham Street. But, as a prelude to this, a meet- 
ing was arranged at Mr. Flick’s chambers be- 
tween the Countess and her proposed son-in-law. 
That the Earl should go to his own attorney’s 
chambers was all in rule. While he was there 
the Countess came—which was not in rule, and 
almost induced the Sergeant to declare, when he 
heard it, that he would have nothing more to do 
with the case. ‘‘ My lord,” said the Countess, 
**T am glad to meet you, and I hope that we 
may be friends.” ‘Ihe young man was less col- 
lected, and stammered out a few words that were 
intended to be civil. 

“*It is a pity that you should have conflicting 
interests,” said the attorney. 

“*T hope it need not continue to be so,” said 
the Countess. ‘My heart, Lord Lovel, is all 
in the welfare of our joint family; we will be- 
grudge you nothing if you will not begrudge us 
the names which are our own, and without which 
we can not live honorably before the world.” 
Then some other few words were muttered, and 
the Earl promised to come to Wyndham Street 
at a certain hour. Not a word was then said 
about the marriage. Even the Countess, with 
all her resolution and all her courage, did not 
find herself able in set terms to ask the young 
man to marry her daughter. 

‘*She is a very handsome woman,” said the 
lord to the attorney, when the Countess had left 
them. 

** Yes, indeed.” 

** And like a lady.” 

** Quite like a lady. She herself was of a good 
family.” 

‘*] suppose she certainly was the late Earl’s 
wife, Mr. Flick ?” 

**Who can say, my lord? That is just the 
question. The Solicitor-General thinks that she 
would prove her right, and I do not know that I 
have ever found him to be wrong when he has 
had a steadfast opinion.” 

‘Why should we not give it up to her at 
once ?” 

**T couldn’t recommend that, my lord. Why 
should we give it up? ‘The interests at stake 
are very great. I couldn’t for a moment think 
of suggesting to you to give it up.” 

‘*T want nothing, Mr. Flick, that does not be- 
long to me.” 

** Just so. But then perhaps it does belong 
to you. We can never be sure. No doubt the 
safest way will be for you to contract an alliance 
with this lady. Of course we shall give it up 
then, but the settlements would make the prop- 
erty all right.” The young Earl did not quite 
like it. He would rather have commenced his 
wooing after the girl had been established in 
her own right, and when she would have had no 
obligation on her to accept him. But he had con- 
sented, and it was too late for him now to re- 
cede. It had been already arranged that he 
should call in Wyndham Street at noon on the 
following day, in order that he might be intro- 
duced to his cousin. 

On that evening the Countess sat late with her 
daughter, purposing that on the morrow nothing 
should be said before the interview calculated to 
disturb the girl’s mind. But as they sat togeth- 
er through the twilight and into the darkness of 
night, close by the open window, through which 
the heavily laden air of the metropolis cme to 
them, hot with all the heat of a London July 
day, very many words were spoken by the Count- 
ess. ‘It will be for you to-morrow to make or 
to mar all that I have been doing since the day 
on which you were born.” 

‘¢Oh! mamma, that is so terrible a thing to 

!” ; 

‘‘But terrible things must be said if they are 
true. Itisso. It is for you to decide whether 
we shall triumph, or be utterly and forever 
crushed,” 

**T can not understand it. Why should we be 
crushed? He would not wish to marry me if 
this fortune were not mine. He is not coming, 
mamma, because he loves me.” 

““You say that because you do not under- 
stand. Do you suppose that my name will be 
allowed to me if you should refuse your cousin’s 
suit? Ifso, you are very much mistaken. The 
fight will go on, and as we have not money, we 
shall certainly go to the wall at last. Why should 
you not love him? There‘is no one else that you 
care for.” 

‘No, mamma,” she said, slowly. 

‘¢Then what more can you want ?” 

“T do not know him, mamma.” 

“¢ But you will know him. According to that, 
no girl would ever get married. Is it not a 
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great thing that you should be asked to assume 
and to enjoy the rank which has belonged to 
your mother, but which she has never been able 
to enjoy ?” 

*¢*T do not think, mamma, that I care much 
about rank.” 

“ Anna!” the mother’s mind as she heard this 
flew off to the young tailor. Had misery so 
great as this overtaken her after all? 

‘*T mean that I don’t care so much about it. 
It has never done us any good.” 

‘But if it is a thing that is your own, that 
you are born to, you must bear it, whether it 
be in sorrow or in joy; whether it be a blessing 
or acurse. If it be yours, you can not fling it 
away from you. You may disgrace it, but you 
must still have it. Though you were to throw 
yourself away upon a chimney-sweeper, you must 
still be Lady Anna, the daughter of Earl Lovel.” 

‘*T needn't call myself so.” 

**Others must call you so. It is your name, 
and you can not be rid of it. It is yours of 
right, as my name has been mine of right; and 
not to assert it, not to live up to it, not to be 
proud of it, would argue incredible baseness. 
* Noblesse oblige.’ You have heard that motto, 
and know what it means. And then, would you 
throw away from you in some childish phantasy 
all that I have been struggling to win for you dur- 
ing my whole life? Have you ever thought of 
what my life has been, Anna ?” 

“Yes, mamma.” 

‘¢ Would you have the heart to disappoint me, 
now that the victory is won—now that it may be 
made our own by your help? And what is it 
that I am asking you to do? If this man were 
bad ; if he were such a one as your father, if he 
were drunken, cruel, ill- conditioned, or even 
heavy, foolish, or deformed ; had you been told 
stories to set you against him, as that he had 
been false with other women—I could under- 
stand it. In that case we would, at any rate, find 
out the truth before we went on. But of this 
man we hear that he is good and pleasant; an 
excellent young man, who has endeared himself 
to all who know him: such a one that all the 
girls of his own standing in the world would give 
their eyes to win him.” 

* Let some girl win him, then, who cares for 
him.” 

‘¢ But he wishes to win you, dearest.” 

** Not because he loves me. How can he love 
me when he never saw me? How can I love 
him when I never saw him?” 

“He wishes to win you because he has heard 
what you are, and because he knows that by do- 
ing so he can set things right which for many 
years have been wrong.” 

*¢ It is because he would get all this money.” 

*¢ You would both get it. He desires nothing 
unfair. Whatever he takes from you, so much 
he will give. And it is not only for this genera- 
tion. Is it nothing to you that the chiefs of your 
own family who shall come after you shall be 
able to hold their heads up among other British 

rs? Would you not wish that your own son 
should come to be Earl Lovel, with wealth suf- 
ficient to support the dignity ?” 

“T don’t think it would make him happy, 
mamma.” 

‘* There is something more in this, Anna, than 
I can understand. You used not to be so. 
When we talked of these things in past years 
you used not to be indifferent.” 

‘**T was not asked then to—to—marry a man 
I did not care for.” 

‘* There is something else, Anna.” 

**No, mamma.” 

‘Tf there be nothing else, you will learn to 
care for him. You will see him to-morrow, and 
will be left alone with him. I will sit with you 
for a time, and then I willleave you. All that I 
ask of you is to receive him to-morrow without 
any prejudice against him. You must remem- 
ber how much depends on you, and that you are 
not as other girls are.” After that Lady Anna 
was allowed to go to her bed, and to weep in soli- 
tude over the wretchedness of her condition. It 
was not only that she loved Daniel Thwaite with 
all her heart—loved him with a love that had 
grown with every year of her growth—but that 
she feared him also. The man had become her 
master; and even could she have brought her- 
self to be false, she would have lacked the cour- 
age to declare her falsehood to the man to whom 
she had vowed her love. 

On the following morning Lady Anna did not 
come down to breakfast, and the Countess began 
to fear that she would be unable to induce her 
girl to rise in time to receive their visitor. But 
the poor child had resolved to receive the man’s 
visit, and contemplated no such escape as that. 
At eleven o’clock she slowly dressed herself, and 
before twelve crept down into the one sitting- 
room which they occupied. ‘The Countess glanced 
round at her, anxious to see that she was look- 
ing her best. Céttain instructions had been given 
as to her dress, and the garniture of her hair, 
and the disposal of her ribbons. All these had 
been fairly well obeyed; but there was a fixed, 
determined hardness in her face which made the 
mother fear that the Earl might be dismayed. 
The mother knew that her child had never looked 
like that before. 

Punctually at twelve the Earl was announced. 
‘The Countess received him very pleasantly, and 
with great composure. She shook hands with 
him as though they had known each other all 
their lives, and then introduced him to her daugh- 
ter with a sweet smile. ‘‘I hope you will ac- 
knowledge her as your far-away cousin, my lord. 
Blood, they say, is thicker than water; and if 
so, you two ought to be friends.” 

‘*T am sure I hope we may be,” said the Earl. 

‘*T hope so too—my lord,” said the girl, as she 
left her hand quite motionless in his. 

‘We heard of you down in Cumberland,” 
said the Countess. ‘‘ It is long since I have seen 
tue old place, but I never shall forget it. There 





is not a bush among the mountains there that I 
shall not remember—ay, into the next world, 
if aught of our memories are left to us.” 

‘“*T love the mountains; but the house is very 
gloomy.” 

‘*Gloomy indeed. If you fqund it sad, what 
must it have been to me? I hope that I may 
tell you some day of all that I suffered there. 
There are things to tell of which I have never yet 
spoken to human being. She, poor child, has 
been too young and too tender to be troubled by 
such a tale. I sometimes think that no tragedy 
ever written, no story of horrors ever told, can 
have exceeded iu description the things which I 
endured in that one year of my married life.” 
Then she went on at length, not telling the de- 
tails of that terrible year, but speaking generally 
of the hardships of her life. ‘‘ I have never won- 
dered, Lord Lovel, that you and your nearest 
relations should have questioned my position. 
A bad man had surrounded me with such art in 
his wickedness that it has been almost beyond 
my strength to rid myself of his toils.” All this 
she had planned beforehand, having resolved 
that she would rush into the midst of things at 
once, and if possible enlist his sympathies on her 
side. 

‘*T hope it may be over now,” he said. 

** Yes,” she replied, rising slowly from her 
seat, ‘‘I hope it may be over now.” The mo- 
ment had come in which she had to play the most 
difficult stroke of her whole game, and much might 
depend on the way in which she played it. She 
could not leave them together, walking abruptly 
out of the room, without giving some excuse for 
so unusual a proceeding. ‘‘ Indeed, I hope it 
may be over now, both for us and for you, Lord 

Lovel. That wicked man, in leaving behind 
such cause of quarrel, has injured you almost as 
deeply as us. I pray God that you and that 
dear girl there may so look into each other’s 
hearts and trust each other’s purposes that you 
may be able to set right the ill which your 
predecessor did. If so, the family of Lovel for 
centuries to come may be able to bless your 
names.” Then with slow steps she left the room. 

Lady Anna had spoken one word, and that 
was all. It certainly was not for her now to 
speak. She sat leaning on the table, with her 
eyes fixed upon the ground, not daring to look 
at the man who had been brought to her as her 
future husband. A single glance she had taken 
as he entered the room, and she had seen at once 
that he was fair and handsome, that he still had 
that sweet, winsome boyishness of face which 
makes a girl feel that she need not fear a man— 
that the man has something of her own weak- 
ness, and need not be treated as one who is wise, 
grand, or heroic. And she saw, too, in one glance 
how different he was from Daniel Thwaite, the 
man to whom she had absolutely given herself ; 
and she understood at the moment something 
of the charm of luxurious softness and aristocrat- 
ic luxury. Daniel Thwaite was swarthy, hard- 
handed, black-bearded—with a noble fire in his 
eyes, but with an innate coarseness about his 
mouth which betokened roughness as well as 
strength. Had it been otherwise with her than 
it was, she might, she thought, have found it 
easy enough to love this young earl. As it was, 
there was nothing for her to do but to wait and 
answer him as best she might. 

‘*Lady Anna,” he said. 

‘* My lord!” 

‘* Will it not be well that we should be friends?” 

‘* Oh—friends—yes, my lord.” 

**T will tell you all and every thing—that is, 
about myself. I was brought up to believe that 
you and your mother were just—impostors.” 

‘* My lord, we are not impostors.” 

‘*No; I believe it. I am sure you are not. 
Mistakes have been made, but it has not been of 
my doing. As a boy, what could I believe but 
what I was told? I know now that you are and 
always have been as you have called yourself. If 
nothing else comes of it, I will at any rate say 
so much. ‘The estate which your father left is 
no doubt yours. If I could hinder it, there should 
be no more law.” 

‘* Thank you, my lord.” 

‘*Your mother says that she has suffered much. 
Iam sure she has suffered. I trust that all that is 
over now. I have come here to-day more to say 
that on my own behalf‘than any thing else.” A 
shadow of a shade of disappointment, theslightest 
semblance of a cloud, passed across her heart as 
she heard this. But it was well. She could not 
have married him, even if he had wished it, and 
now, as it seemed, that difficulty was over. Her 
mother and those lawyers had been mistaken, 
and it was well that he should tell her so at once. 

‘*It is very good of you, my lord.” 

**T would not have you think of me that I 
could come to you hoping that you would prom- 
ise me your love before I had shown you wheth- 
er I had loved you or not.” 

‘*No, my lord.” She hardly understood him 
now—whether he intended to propose himself as 
a suitor for her hand or not. 

** You, Lady Anna, are your father’s heir. I 
am your cousin, Earl Lovel, as poor a peer as 
there is in England. They tell me that we should 
marry because you are rich and I am an earl.” 

**So they tell me—but that will not make it 
right.” 

**T would not have it so, even if I dared to 
think that you would agree to it.” 

‘*Oh no, my lord; nor would I.” 

** But if you could learn to love me—” 

**No, my lord; no.” 

“Do not answer me yet, my cousin. If I 
swore that I loved you—loved you so soon after 
seeing you—and loved you, too, knowing you to 
be so wealthy an heiress—” 

** Ah, do not talk of that.” 

“Well—not of that. But if I said that I 
loved you, you would not believe me.” 

‘*Tt would not be true, my lord.” 


“But I know that 1 shall love you. You 





will let me try? You are very lovely, and they 
tell me you are sweet-humored. I can believe 
well that you are sweet and pleasant. You will 
let me try to love you, Anna?” 

‘** No, my lord.” 

** Must it be so, so soon?” 

** Yes, my lord.” 

‘“Why that? Is it because we are strangers 
to each other? That may be cured—if not 
quickly, as I would have it cured, slowly and by 
degrees ; slowly as you can wish, if only I may 
come where you shall be. You have said that 
we may be friends.” 

**Oh yes—friends, I hope.” 

‘Friends at least. We are born cousins.” 

‘Yes, my lord.” 

**Can not you call me by my name? Cous- 
ins, you know, do so. And remember this, you 
will have and can have no nearer cousin than [ 
am. Iam bound at least to be a brother to you.” 

**Oh, be my brother!” 

‘*That—or more than that. I would fain be 
more than that. But I will be that at least. 
As I came to you, before I saw you, I felt that 
whenever we knew each other I could not be 
less to you than that. If I am your friend, I 
must be your best friend—as being, though poor, 
the head of your family. ‘The Lovels should at 
least love each other; and cousins may love, 
even though they should not love enough to be 
man and wife.” 

‘*T will love you so always.” 

** Enough to be my wife ?” 

‘* Enough to be your dear cousin—your lov- 
ing sister.” 

**So it shall be—unless it can be more. I 
would not ask you for more now. I would not 
wish you to give more now. But think of me, 
and ask yourself whether you can dare to give 
yourself to me altogether.” 

‘*T can not dare, my lord.” 

**You would not call your brother, lord. My 
name is Frederic. But Anna, dear Anna’— 
and then he took her unresisting hand—‘‘ you 
shall not be asked for more now. But cousins, 
new-found cousins, who love each other, and 
will stand by each other for help and aid against 
the world, may surely kiss, as would a brother 
and a sister. You will not grudge me a kiss.” 
Then she put up her cheek innocently, and he 
kissed it gently—hardly with a lover’s kiss. ‘‘I 
will leave you now,” he said, still holding her 
hand. ‘‘But tell your mother thus: that she 
shall no longer be troubled by lawyers at the suit 
of her cousin Frederic. She is to me the Count- 
ess Lovel, and she shall be treated by me with 
the honor suited to her rank.” And so he left 
the house without seeing the Countess again. 

[TO BE OONTINUED.] 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


EARS hence the fashionable summer trip 
will be, not to Niagara, the’ White Mount- 
ains, nor even to the Yosemite Valley, but to 
the Yellow Stone National Park. Situated near 
the head waters of the Yellow Stone River, in 
the Territories of Montana and Wyoming, and 
comprising nearly 2500 square miles, this tract 
of land contains the most wonderful and unique 
curiosities in the world. The Park is accessible 
only from Montana, the Wyoming side being 
bounded bya rugged mountain range, whose pre- 
cipitous peaks, crowned with glittering snow, 
rise often to the height of four or five thousand 
feet. The region of the hot springs and geysers 
presents a most grand and novel scene. Through 
the misty, steaming atmosphere hundreds of 
geysers project water with terrific force to vari- 
ous heights—some twenty feet, some two or 
three hundred feet. The grand cafion of the 
Yellow Stone, from one to three thousand feet 
in depth and forty miles in length, is doubtless 
the most wonderful chasm in the world. The 
Yellow Stone Lake, lying nearly eight thousand 
feet above the level of the ocean, embosomed 
amidst mountains, surrounded by hot springs, 
and dotted with verdant islands, the great cat- 
aracts, the immense forests, and numerous oth- 
er natural features, combine to make the scenery 
of this Park surpassingly grand and romantic. 
When convenient roads are laid out, the travel- 
ing community will examine for themselves. 





Ladies’ feet appear to grow in Western coun- 
tries to a gigantic size, corresponding to other 
developments of nature—as trees, mountains, 
and garden products. We infer this from two 
statements in an Omaha journal. In one column 
it mentions, as a warning, that the sidewalks of 
the city are full of holes “‘ the size of a lady’s 
foot;” and a little farther on we read that a boy 
of six years old fell into one of these holes. We 
are sure they can not have specially small boys 
a the West, so we are forced to the above con- 
clusion. 





The French lady who has long been accustomed 
to seek nourishment in needles, recently found 
that in spite of a good supply daily taken, she 
did not thrive on her favorite fare. In fact, she 
died; and a post-mortem examination revealed 
quantities of needles imbedded in the flesh near 
the backbone. 





An estimate has been made of the profits of 
the various persons interested in making a book, 
with the following result. Approximately, out 
of one dollar, which is paid, for example,' for 
one copy of an ordinary book, the money goes 
thus: 

RGR bon cuhs x cyavetdavikdecsesaaaeas 
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Oo the paper-maker........... 

To the Pouk-binder 






To the printer and stereotyper................+- 
To the retail bookseller, or to him and his cus- 
tomer 
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It is gravely narrated in a journal of high sci- 
entific position that a citizen of New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, having long been tormented by a 
tooth in which the part apparently unsound was 
so small as not to admit the insertion of a fine 
needle, went to a dentist’s office and ordered it 





with a hammer, and found to be a mere shell, 
in which resided a six-legged nondescript bug, 
which ran briskly about the table on being re. 
leased. The gentleman is certain that the insect 
could not have made its way through the per- 
foration from without. ‘‘ Now what is the dif- 
ference,”’ queries a friend at our side, ‘‘ between 
this story and that same tooth?’ Ans, Onc is 
too thin, and the other is tooth out. 





The city of Vienna has three specialties—the 
manufacture of pipes, leather goods, and em- 
broidery of silk and linen. 





A cheerful wedding was that which lately was 
celebrated in the stone parlor of a Chicago jail. 
John, the bridegroom, had been caught in a vi- 
olent attempt to appropriate to his own use the 
earnings of an unoffending traveler, and after 
being lodged in the jail, was condemned to serve 
two years in the penitentiary. But in bette; 
days John had won the heart of Topsy, a faith 
ful damsel, who scorned to desert her lover in 
his distress. When it came to be known that 
he must be incarcerated, she resolved to share 
his sufferings, so far as might be. A marriage 
was agreed upon, a justice summoned, the cere- 
mony performed, and for a bridal tour they 

aced the stone corridor for several hours. 

hen John departed for Joliet, and Topsy was 
left to wait and watch for him a couple of years 
in lonely patience. 


Recent writers on health urge the planting of 
shade trees in our large cities on the ground 
that they would be most valuable as disinfect- 
ants. It is well known that trees exert a pow- 
erful influence in preventing the spread of ma- 
laria. In addition to the comfortable shade 
they afford in the hot season, a constant evap- 
oration is going on from their surface, produ- 
cing a cooling and wholesome effect upon the 
surrounding atmosphere. It is, moreover, the 
special function of trees to absorb during the 
night the poisonous gases produced by the de- 
cay of animal and vegetable substances, and to 
return pure oxygen in the day. 





A lecturer in Boston recently discussed the 
question whether the whale could have swal- 
lowed Jonah—skeptics having objected that the 
size of the whale’s throat would not admit the 

assage of so large a body. The lecturer in- 
ormed his audience that undoubtedly Jonah 
judiciously refrained from venturing into the 
whale’s stomach, but took up his abode in the 
mouth of the monster, where his accommoda- 
tions were really palatial. The whale’s mouth, 
according to the learned professor, is large 
enough to comfortably accommodate a man 
like » es and half a dozen companions; the 
soft tongue would make a nice carpet, and the 
infusorial ‘‘ clio”’ would serve as food! 





The Japanese Gazette furnishes various items 
of news which indicate the progress of events 
in that country. The whole country is to be 
thrown open to foreigners, provided all who 
travel in the interior submit to the laws of 
Japan; but the government is endeavoring to 
perfect a suitable code of laws based on Euro- 
pean models. It is proposed to hold a universal 
exhibition in Japan four years hence. A law 
prohibiting smoking in the streets is vigorously 
enforced throughout the empire. Doubtless the 
Japanese who visited America for the purpose 
of studying its governmental arrangements were 
seriously annoyed by being on some occasions 
in the rear of an inveterate street smoker, and 
they reported their sentiments on the subject; 
hence the above law, which is worthy of Amer- 
ican consideration. A daily paper is now pub- 
lished in Jeddo by the ‘‘Society for the Disper- 
sion of Darkness.” 





Wild beasts seem not to be free from the ills to 
which human flesh is heir. A couple of grizzly 
bears belonging to the London Zoological Gar- 
dens have been afflicted with cataract. An em- 
inent English oculist was honored by being 
called in to see the patients, and was requested 
to perform the needful operations. Chloroform 
was administered, and all was successful until 
one of the bears, recovering too quickly, at- 
tacked his keeper. Some time afterward the 
oculist was requested to operate upon one of 
the tigers. He respectfully declined. 





The Empress of Japan seems to be a sensi- 
ble woman, and evidently thinks no good can 
result from a woman making herself needlessly 
hideous. It is reported that the Empress has 
resolved to depart from the long-established 
Japanese custom which compelled women, on 
their being married, or reaching a marriageable 
age, to shave their eyebrows and blacken their 
teeth. Certainly Japanese maidens are to be 
congratulated. 





Cerebro-spinal meningitis is a disease not eas- 
ily cured, and, in general, fatal. But the pre- 
ventives to an epidemic of this disease are un- 
doubtedly good drainage, pure water, cleanli- 
ness, and attention to common hygienic rules. 





Perhaps some of our readers who highly es- 
teem the delicate flavor of the sardine may not 
know that the sardine fishery is carried on from 
July to November all along the western coast of 
France, Douarnenez and Concarneau being two 
of the largest stations. They are caught in nets, 
and immediately washed, salted, and dipped in 
boiling oil. They are then placed in different- 
sized boxes, which are filled with the finest oil, 
and solAered down. If sardines are properly 
prepared, age improves them—the longer the 
boxes are kept unopened, the more mellow do 
the fish become. 





A Massachusetts clergyman says that ‘‘school- 
teaching requires the whole manhood, the en- 
tire womanhood. It means the shaping of char- 
acters, the changing of careless, dull, or willing 
children into promising youth. It is a work 
much higher than scribbling articles for magu- 
zines.” 

The treasury of the Home Missionary Society 
of New Hampshire has been enriched by over 
twenty-five hundred dollars, which sum was last 
year contributed by the Women’s One Cent So- 
cieties. This makes about six thousand dollars 
raised by these societies, the interest of which 


to be pulled out. After it was out it was cracked | goes to aid needy congregations in the State, 
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; - ‘99 BALL OF T. D At the end of each day, as our last visitor de-|  ‘ If they would not din his name into my ears| |My wife wrote, and in a week or s received | him,” iv ‘ 
FAN aS eon Ane i vane: LADY parted, my wife would say, ‘‘ How strange that | forever, I should be indifferent,” she said; ‘‘ but | a sock and five pounds, with Mr. Banks's — ae pote ved ag sh mi 
: Banks has not called! We must know Banks.” | we really must make his acquaintance.” pliments. She composed so elaborate an. ac- | awake On ‘iver = 
NE of the most popular festivities of Lon-| We are naturally fond of society, and were| ‘‘ We have no daughters to marry, so why are | knowledgment that I accused her of writing a | with us and omy id oe 
don is the Lady Mayoress’s ball, which is | soon admitted into the various coteries of the | you so anxious about a bachelor?” I ask, begin- love-letter, and getting fast’ in her old age. I | ‘* Here is M Ba anid if a blush 
graphically depicted by the accompanying illus- | village and its neighborhood. We went to din- | ning to feel jealous. . got a good snubbing in return. or idly and te _— as gomebod 
tration, and abe iogt aed age] = ny ners, a teas, suppers, oo we =e “He be evidently the only person in the place| We were celebrated for our little dinners ; but f He is nothing be ahr, after 
anniversary of Sha re’s birt il 23, | invii and soon e qui! ; ing,” i “ Besi : A ; Ct 
oe Eosdors posi — ys p ted, became quite popular people; | worth knowing,” she replies, Besides, he | even they were not as charming as they used to | wife, glancing back. Nr, 
vited, to see the arrival of whom 
thousands of curious folk assembled 
before the civic palace. The guests 
first approached a barrier, where their 
invitation cards were examined by the 
City Marshal and his myrmidons; then 
they delivered to another set of func- 
tionaries cards bearing their names 
and the characters which they as- 
sumed ; and then pon | passed through 
avenues of plants and flowers into the 
presence of the Lord Mayor and Lady 
Mayoress, who enacted the charac- 
ters of Louis XIV. and his queen. 
The Grand Monarque was surround- 
ed by his court, composed chiefly of 
the members of the Lord Mayor's 
family, and attired with the most ex- 
act attention to historical accuracy. 
Each guest in succession was present- 
ed to their mock majesties, and met 
with a right royal reception. Thence 
they proceeded to the ball-room, held 
in the Egyptian Hall, where there 
were twelve masters of the ceremo- 
nies, attired as medieval jesters. Dan- 
cing soon began, and was carried on 
with increased vigor after supper, till 
the daylight mingled with the garish 
gas. ‘The whole entertainment was a 
most thorough success, and will long 
be pleasantly remembered by the citi- 
zens of London and their friends, 
We can here mention but a few of 
the characters assumed. ‘There was 
Britannia with her shield and trident, 
Mercury with his caduceus, Jaques 
without his customary melancholy, 
Mother Hubbard bereft of her dog. 
The notable characters of history 
temporarily laid aside their preju- 
dices, for Mary of Scotland chatted 
affectionately with her cousin Queen 
Bess, and Charles I. and Oliver Crom- 
well were seen dancing in the same 
set of quadrilles. There was Romeo 
and Fra Diavolo; there was Henry 
VIII. and Sir Francis Drake; there 
was William, the sweetheart of Black- 
eyed Susan; there were Queens of 
Light and Queens of Night, and num- 
berless Red Cross Knights, Turks, 
Japanese, Uhlans, Hussars, and Man- 
darins. ‘To the male-sex a fancy ball 
ought to be especially attractive, be- 
cause it affords a chance of getting 
out of the sad-colored garments of 
ordinary life. A man with a taste 
for color must often wish when dress- 
ing for the evening that he could 
transport himself to the last century, 
and strut about, like the author of the 
Deserted Village, in a peach-bloom 
coat, 
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“YOU MUST KNOW BANKS!” 


Y wife and I resolved to retire 
from the perplexities and pub- 
licity of a town life into the innocent 
ease and obscurity of a country vil- 
lage; and having made up our minds 
to the move, we tried to settle the 
whereabouts. After answering a hun- 
dred advertisements of small and sin- 
gularly unobjectionable houses, and 
visiting some tifty of them, we fixed 
on one on the outskirts of the large 
village of Sefton. We imagine our- 
selves scientific, so we made our 
choice with a view to ferns, aquaria, 
flowers, mosses, and other roots of 
experimental philosophy. Of course 
' our new neighbors looked on us as 
overlearned, seeing these symptoms 
of abstruseness, and complimented 
us by declaring we had quite a mu- 
seum in-doors and horticultural gar- 
dens out. We had not succeeded in 
obtaining much celebrity before, but 
we soon became even more celebra- 
ted than we desired. 

As one neighbor called after an- 
other, and all were introduced to our 
curiosities, natural and artificial, the 
general cry was, ‘‘Oh, you should 
know’ Banks! You must know 
Banks!” : 

** Who is Banks ?” we ask. 

**Such a clever man! quite a gen- 
ius. Has been all over the world, 
and knows every thing. Lives alone 
in that lovely place the other side of 
the village, and has the most beauti- 
ful garden and fernery in the county.” 

‘** What is he like?” asks my wife, 
interested. 

‘* Well, like clever people general- 
ly. Careless of his appearance, and 
peculiar-looking.” 

‘*Humph!” say I, glancing at my . THE LADY MAYORESS’S FANCY-DRESS BALL Al 
wife to see how she will take this; 
for, between ourselves, she considers herself | but we never met Banks. Either he was not at | gives to every thing, I see his name down for | be, for lack of this unattainable element, and I| ‘‘Oh, he is charming! Don’t yx 
clever, and is especially particular in her dress, | home, or he had excused himself on this plea or | every charity, and I want to ask for a subscrip- | now grew anxious to secure it. We assed and Banks 2” said the young lady. 
and is any thing but peculiar-looking. that, or he had not been invited, for ‘‘it was no | tion'to my pet Dorcas.” repassed his house—paused to look tt his pro- | One day, however, when we we 
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- tr a —_ was explodéd when Hannah good to invite him; he always declined.” | ‘Write him a polite note in the third per-/ fusion of flowers and ferns—sought for him at| house, we saw a man working in 
od por Clever ——_ are no longer pe- Even in this seventh heaven of country love | son.” | church, where, we were told, he was to be seen |My wife said, impulsively, 

culiar,” she says, satirically. and peace there was bitterness, and my wife’s} ‘I will; then we must know Banks.” | twice each Sunday, but failed to see him. Once | 6 There is the gardener! T mus 
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senna “ad is clever nowadays,” I remark, | ae was alloyed because she could not} The sentence had become a proverb and joke we were walking with a friend, who exclaimed, | a bit of that curious fern. 
y | “know Banks. | between us, | suddenly, “ There is Banks! I want to speak to| She started across the road, an 
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rceiv ; n in the dis- | humbly, as I am always compelled to do. I 
see ee was a wide- | hear her make her requests in the most gracious 
ther n a young lady was | and bland manner, and see the gardener turn 
said, wii a blush and pa and a the ne, ? ii 

inks !” rap- ou have such a lovely garden. oes you 
is hee jomebody Pas so much honor,” she says, while I examine the 


6 Partie pr, after all,” said my | man. 
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‘* Will you walk in and look at it, and make | 


‘*You may be sure he is not at home, or we | 


should not be asked in,” said she. 

I always say that it is no wonder I am jeal- 
ous, for my wife’s manner is certainly frighttully 
attractive. It was quite as courteous to the 
gardener as it could have been to the enviable 
Banks himself. 

‘*So much obliged to you. ‘This is quite a 


heard of your choice ferns, we could no more 
resist their attraction than a moth a candle’s. 
My wife is the most resolute specimen-hunter in 
the world.” 

** And we have heard so much of you and 
your treasures that we have been dying to be ac- 
quainted with you ever since we have been here,” 
said that lady, recovering herself. 
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of mingled reserve, sweetness, and melancholy 
which women call ‘‘ interesting.” He had a 
broad forehead, well lined either with thought or 
care, and deep-set, expressive gray eyes. ‘They 
were rather like my wife’s, and I perceived that 
when they glanced at one another, a sort of un- 
derstanding, one might almost say mesmeric 
sympathy, passed from one to the other. 

We were soon all three engaged in 
conversation on topics of mutual in- 








terest. He had not been overrated, 
and was certainly an agreeable, clever, 
and in some sort scientific man. He 
showed us his garden, which was laid 
out with great taste, and which he 
said he cultivated mainly himself; 
his fernery, containing every specimen 
of fern capable of bearing the English 
climate; and a rockery covered with 
various species of parasitical plants, 
mosses, and lichens that must have 
cost him years of labor to collect and 
make flourish, But what pleased my 
wife and me most, in spite of our sci- 
entific proclivities, was a dell outside 
the garden, which held a rustic seat, 
and through which a tiny rivulet ran. 
Here was every wild flower that boun- 
teous spring lavishes on ungrateful 
man, and every bird that sings in En- 
gland’s air. Crumbs were visible, for 
which Mr, Banks excused himself by 
saying that he had got into the habit 
of strewing them in winter, and con- 
tinued it all the year round. 





‘* The nightingale favors me some- 
times,” he said, ‘‘and some of the 
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birds are quite tame.” 

As if in proof of his assertion, a 
thrush burst into song so near us that 
I turned in surprise, and saw the bird 
so close that I could have caught it. 
I was, in effect, about to make the at- 
tempt, but Banks arrested me, saying, 
quietly, 

**T never molest them, and I have 
educated Flush to respect their privi- 
leges.”” 

He pointed to a shaggy terrier fol- 
lowing close at his heels. 

‘*That was Mrs. Browning’s dog!” 
said my wife, who was a devoted 
lover of that great poetess. 

‘*Yes. I named this dear friend 
after him. Mrs. Browning under- 
stood that a dog was truly one’s fast- 
est friend. My Flush, like hers, has 
“Watched within a curtained room, 

. Where no sunbeam brake the gloom 
Round the sick and weary.’” 

At the sound of his name Flush 
sprang upon his master, and licked 
his hand, while I remarked that Mrs. 
Browning’s letters to Mr. Wedgewood 
concerning Flush were almost more 
delightfully earnest than her poem. 

As we could not remain in this en- 
chanted land forever, we prepared to 
leave it. My wife’s hands, and arms 
even, were filled with floricultural 
treasures, so that she might easily 
have bowed herself off; but shake 
hands she would and did; so we all 
parted more as friends than strangers. 

We expected a visit from Banks 
the next day—at least my wife did— 
but we were disappointed. ‘The week 
passed, and he did not come. 

‘** Your fascinations have failed for 
once,” I say. 

‘*T shall send him that lycopodium 
he was asking about, and then he must 
come,” she replies. 

‘*We will know Banks!” I cry, 
suspiciously. 

The lyeopodium went, and a note 
of thanks was returned; still he did 
not call. But he waylaid us as we 
again passed his house—we always 
were passing his house—and gracious- 
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harming! Don’t you know Mr. | choice of any specimens you fancy?” he said, 
he young lady, politely but nervously, and with a slight im- 
wever, when we were near his | pediment in his speech. 

a man Working in the garden. | He went toward a small gate leading into the 
mpulsively, shrubbery at the bottom of the garden, my wife 
e gardener! T must ask him for | skirting the railing in the same direction, and I 


rious fern. following with a chuckled ‘‘ Now we shall know 
across the road, and I followed | Banks.” 





ly acknowledged the gift. Down came 
& quick, pattering, unexpected April 
shower, and we had no umbrella. 
Politeness compelled him to offer shel- 
ter, and we went into his house. 

** Well, we have succeeded at last, 
Mr. Banks,” I say, when we are hap- 
pily engaged in surveying his small 
aquarium and vaunting our own; 
Flush was at his side. 

He looks inquisitive, my wife re- 
proachful, for she knows me, and ex- 
pects something disagreeable; but I 
continue provokingly : 

**You will not come to the mount- 
ain, so the mountain has forced itself 
upon you. My wife thinks you the 
only person worth knowing in Sefton, 
and, woman-like, she has made your 
acquaintance.” 

I believe they both blushed as he 
muttered something about ‘‘too much 
honor.” I know my wife looked in- 
dignantly at me. 

‘*Will you waive ceremony and 
dine with us to-morrow?” I con- 
tinue. ‘‘We have many pursuits in 











paradise,” she says, passing through the gate 


held open by the gardener, and adding, care- 

lessly, ‘‘ I suppose Mr. Banks is not at home ?” 
‘*T am Mr. Banks,” was the curt reply. 
Thus, at last, we knew Banks! 


| 


‘“‘T intended to do myself the pleasure,” be- 
gan Banks, and paused. 





common, and we have some things 

that may interest you. We shall be 

quite alone, and have not even a mar- 
riageable daughter.” 

He smiled, and his smile was winning. I 

was conscious of being better dressed, even bet- 


‘¢We have hoped and despaired so long that | ter looking, but I could not boast of such a smile 
we have anticipated you,” said my wife, laugh- | as that; and I glanced at my wife to see if she 


confused for a moment, during which brief pe- | time. 


riod I came to the rescue, with— 


My wife was | ing, and venturing to look at Banks for the first | had observed it. Of course she had, for nothing 
| ever escapes her. 


He was a man of about forty, or perhaps less, | 


‘*T go little into society ; but I shall be very 


‘*You must excuse our intrusion; for having | young and yet old-looking—with that expression | happy,” he said, to my great surprise and my 
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wife’s undisguised delight. She had compassed 
her end at last, and we should know Banks! 
No sooner did we reach home than she began 
preparations for the petit diner of the morrow. 
**You never took half so much trouble for 
me!” I grumble. 
**' You were never half so interesting,” she re- 


torts. 

Well, we triumphed in having Banks all to 
ourselves. We were trois tétes dans un bonnet ; 
for as soon as he overcame a slight shyness at 
finding himself reversing the etiquette of society, 
he entered into all our pet theories with evident 
interest. He was a delightful companion; and 
I regarded my wife’s pleasure in securing him 
with my usual cynical jealousy. I must not for- 
get to say that he was accompanied by Flush, 
for whose yrapmee he apologized by the assur- 
ance that they were inseparable. 

By degrees we also grew to be nearly insep- 
arable—that is to say, my wife tamed him so ju- 
diciously that he came to us whenever he liked, 
and our intimacy gradually ripened into friend- 
ship. We discovered that he had been a great 
traveler, ‘an extensive reader, a wandering phi- 
lanthropist; but of his private history we could 
glean nothing. He was known to be of good 
family and ample means, and there was no as- 
certained blight on his name or fame; but he 
lived alone, and seemed to have few personal 
friends. He was, however, a good deal from 
home, and my wife had no doubt but that he 
went to visit his relations. 

As she was the most consummate and de- 
termined of match-makers, my jealousy was ex- 
cited because she did not propose to find a wife 
for Banks. I mooted the subject cautiously one 
day, when she assured me she had been think- 
ing of it, but that she intended him to supply my 
place when kindly Nature had finished her work 
with me. 

**T am the tougher of the two,” I say, grimly. 

** Well, I have considered that side of the 
question also,” she replied, reflectively ; ‘‘so I 
mean to keep you both as long as I can, and be 
consoled by the survivor when one shall depart.” 

** What if you should go first?” Task. ‘*Then 
it will be for me to look out, and I shall at once 
propose for Addy.” 

** Addy would no more have you than’ the 
Great Mogul: but she would just suit Banks,” 
says my wife, reflectively. ‘‘ Let us ask her to 
come.” 

“With all my heart; but you know she will 
see no one but ourselves,” I reply. 

‘*That will suit very well; for then you and 
she can amuse one another, and I will improve 
the occasion with Banks. We do know Banks.” 

My wife always acts on the spur of the mo- 
ment; for, like her sex generally, she is what 
has been delicately called ‘‘a creature of im- 
pulse.” She wrote her invitation at once, talk- 
ing to me the whole time. 

*¢ It will be rich fun to try and bring them to- 
gether. He declines to meet our friends; she 
has given up society since her husband’s death. 
JI should have consoled myself long ago, for he 
was no better than a mummy or a jelly-fish! 
But I could not change my name for Banks! 
Adelaide Percy could never become Adelaide 
Banks!” 

**T thought you intended us to remain as we 
are until you could marry Banks and I Addy,” 
I suggest. 

**T don’t quite understand your position,” she 
remarks, signing her name in letters that filled 
a line. 

Neither did I; but I suggested that we should 
be like the Kilkenny cats—a story that puzzled 
me when I was young, and puzzles me still. 

The Adelaide Percy to whom this suddenly 
improvised invitation was sent was the widow 
of Marmaduke Percy, Esq., M.P. for ——shire. 
We had been on a visit to her just before we had 
the happiness first ‘‘ to know Banks,” and short- 
ly after her husband’s death. Why she had 
married old Percy, and why she grieved for him 
now that he had been so considerate as to leave 
her rich, handsome, and still sufficiently young, 
nobody could guess; except, perhaps, my wife, 
who made even broader ‘‘Guesses at Truth” 
than the admirable brothers Hare. She said 
that she was convinced Addy had been forced 
into the match; for had she not been her school- 
fellow and bosom-friend, and did she not know 
that she would never have married an old man 
if she could have helped it? What girl would ? 

Be this as it may, we had found Mrs. Percy a 
highly prosperous but somewhat reserved and 
sobered lady. Her handsome country-house was 
well appointed, and all her domestics appeared 
much devoted to her. We heard and saw that 
she was a good mistress and judicious friend to 
the poor neighbors who surrounded her. Really 
a friend, and not an inquisitor, as some ladies 
are reported to be who make a profession of the 
poor. But she saw no society beyond the ordi- 
nary morning callers who performed their daily 
duty-rounds in their various vehicles; and but 
for innate good-breeding, she would not have 
seen these. 
her, for she was well-read, and had traveled be- 
fore her marriage, making the most of her op- 
portunities ; moreover, she ciceroned us to all 
places where we fancied our coveted specimens 
might be obtained. 

My wife, whose curiosity is as remarkable as 
her match-making and impulse, learned from 
one and another of her people that she had been 
a devoted wife to the most selfish and tiresome 
of husbands; nursing him, through illness and 
still worse irritability, with unswerving patience 
and sweetness; but she also learned that she 
had never been either more cheerful or less re- 
served than we found her. 

‘*A model woman!” I exclaimed. 
sober, reticent !” 

**Tiresome! I hate people from whom one 
can not pump up a secret; and Addy won't tell 


“ Calm, 


Still, we had a delightful time with 





even me what has changed her so!” said my 
wife, pressing a flower she was about to dry. 

** Perhaps it was that railway accident abroad, 
in which her only brother was killed,” I suggest- 
ed, examining a piece of moss. 

** More likely a tiresome husband. Nothing 
depresses the spirits like a husband,” she replied, 
demurely. 

‘* Yours are lively enough,” I rejoined. ‘* That 
speaks well for me.” 

We remained a month with Addy, and left 
her much as we found her—grave, thoughtful, 
and reserved, but truly affectionate and warm- 
hearted. 

My wife seemed unable to exist through the 
two days that intervened between her invitation 
and Addy’s answer. Happily for me, Addy was 
tractable, and promised to come, provided she 
were not expected to see people. 

‘** Banks can not be called people. She must 
know Banks!” says my most unyielding of wives, 
pulling my hair with delight. . 

** You will get into hot water between them, 
like that leaf you are skeletoning,” say I, un- 
grammatically, if scientifically. 

Addy arrived; and whether it was change 
of air or the sense of once more visiting old 
friends, she greeted us cheerfully and with evi- 
dent pleasure. Her pale cheeks flushed and her 
handsome eyes flashed as my wife welcomed her 
with all the effusion of a school-girl. 

“* You are quite alone ? you will have no com- 
pany ?” were among her first questions, 

** One can not be said to be alone, when one 
is two ; and every body knows three are no com- 
pany,” said my wife, evasively. 

Banks was invited for the very next day, also 
under the impression that we were alone ; but, as 
my wife insisted again, ‘‘ three’s no company.” 

We were getting through the twilight ten 
minutes before dinner, when a distant but shrill 
bark announced Flush. Addy was almost ani- 
mated at that moment; but my wife looked at 
me doubtfully. 

‘*Oh, Addy, I am so sorry! I verily believe 
this is a tame friend of ours and his dog. We 
must ask him to dinner; indeed, I dare say he 
has come on purpose; for he has carte blanche 
here, and I forgot to give him carte noire on your 
account,” said my wife, with shameless effrontery. 

Addy seemed about to escape, when Banks 
entered unannounced. 

‘*Only an old friend and school-fellow of 
mine,” whispered my wife, as she rose to meet 
him, and muttered some sort of inaudible intro- 
duction. 

He was taken in, but was too much of a gen- 
tleman to run away; so he seated himself near 
my wife, and began to talk at one end of our 
good-sized drawing-room, while I engaged Addy 
in conversation at the other. She was seated 
with her back to the conservatory, and her tall 
elegant figure was half in light, half in shadow. 
Her low voice must have been inaudible to our 
companions ; but the echo of theirs reached us. 
Just as dinner was announced, she said, hastily, 

‘¢ Who is he ?” 

And I replied, as I offered my arm, 

“Oh, don’t you know Banks? I thought ev- 
ery body knew Banks.” 

When our partie quarrée was formed, and I 
was mentally rubbing my hands at my gustatory 
prospects, I glanced at our guests to see how 
they had taken this infringement of our com- 
pact. Addy was gazing at her empty plate as if 
it were a mesmerist, and she a hapless medium. 
She was pale and motionless, and the color had 
gone from her lips. I could not have believed 
that the presence of a stranger could have pro- 
duced such an effect, and began to think there 
was some obstinacy of temper at the bottom of 
her misanthropy. I looked from her to Banks. 
He was talking to my wife, and bowling out soup 
for her, looking rather ‘‘put out,” it must be 
confessed. 

**Do have some soup, Addy? You eat noth- 
ing,” said that diplomatist, as Addy shook her 
head at our neat parlor-maid. 

‘¢ Some fish, then? You are ill, dear?” she 
added, seeing how pale our guest was. 

‘*No, no. Pray don’t,” said Addy, casting an 
incomprehensible glance of entreaty at my wife, 
and gulping down a large glass of water. 

Banks started, dropped the soup-ladle, and 
looked at his vis-a-vis for the first time. I shall 
never forget his face as he saw that grand pro- 
file ; for Addy was as handsome as a Cleopatra. 

‘* Can this be love at first sight ?” I asked my- 
self. 

His face grew crimson ; his brows met as with 
an angry frown, his deep eyes flashed, and he 
half rose, as if about to leave the dinner-table. 
Flush rose also, with an inquiring bark ; but, 
putting him down almost roughly, he recovered 
himself, and said, in a low, hoarse voice, 

‘*T have had the honor of meeting Mrs. Percy 
before.” 

Addy, in turning her imploring eyes from my 
wife, had encountered those of Banks. She was 
red enough now, and there was an expression in 
her face of a pain so intense that my wife was 
alarmed. She made a slight movement, never- 
theless, in return fora formal bow of grim civil- 
ity from Banks ; but her eyes again returned to 
the mesmeric plate, and her face to its rigid pal- 
lor. I could not resist a malicious glance at my 
wife, who was, I perceived, ashamed of her man- 
agement. She was not to be beat, however. She 
dashed at once into her pet subjects, and engaged 
Banks in conversation on them, appealing now 
and then to Addy to confirm facts relative to the 
flora of her neighborhood, or some foreign inci- 
dent. Addy replied in monosyllables ; but I had 
never heard Banks so eloquent or agreeable. He 
and my wife kept up the conversational ball be- 
tween them—tossing it from gardens to muse- 
ums, from museums to picture-galleries, and 
finally letting it fall in Italy. I had time fully 
to enjoy my petit diner ; for not a word could I 





get from Addy, and not one could I thrust in 
between this collision of tongues. Only once, 
when my wife suddenly mentioned Milan, did I 
remark any other sign of acquaintanceship be- 
tween our friends. ‘They appeared to look at 
one another involuntarily, but only for a moment; 
the mesmeric plate and my mesmeric wife drew 
them apart again irresistibly. 

I never passed so uncomfortable a dinner. It 
was worse than cold soup and ill-cooked venison ; 
but it was over at last, and the ladies withdrew. 
If women are hyperinquisitive, men are ration- 
ally inquisitive. I felt a reasonable curiosity 
concerning the previous meetings of Banks and 
Addy, so I put the former a few delicate ques- 
tions. 

“Strange that you two should have met be- 
fore. How, when, and where?” 

I thought my facetious introduction of this in- 
teresting game would excite a smile ; but it pro- 
duced a frown. 

“In Italy—years ago. What excellent 
wine !” was the response. 

**You do not appear to be well acquainted ; 
but I hope you will improve on your slight inti- 
macy while Mrs. Percy stays with us,”. I con- 
tinued. ‘She is one of the most amiable and 
accomplished women I know, and I am sure 
you would like her.” 

**T scarcely think I should. I do not care for 
female society,” he replied ; and I could get no 
more out of him. 

We found the ladies even more silent than we 
had been, and they did not, as is their rule, 
brighten up when we appeared. But Banks 
grew exceedingly lively, and was so devoted to 
my wife that I remarked aside to Addy that I 
began to feel jealous. It was strange how he 
lingered on—strange how he looked from time to 
time at immovable Addy, who sat with her el- 
bow on the table, shrouding her face with a 
white hand, on which was the ring which had 
bound her to old Percy, and no other. Shehad 
left off her weeds, and was only in slight mourn- 
ing—something black and white, I remember it 
was, which became her wonderfully. 

When at last he and Flush rose to go, she 
rose also; and when he had wished my wife and 
me good-night, and was about to make her a 
distant bow, she walked toward him and held 
out her hand. ‘The action must have been pre- 
meditated, for it. had the calm dignity of a cer- 
tain thoughtfulness, which was touching even to 
the by-standers, and overpowering to him who 
took the hand, held it a moment, then let it go 
without speaking. 

What did it all mean? I resolved to find out 
with my rational inquisitiveness, my wife having 
failed with her hyperinquisitiveness. 

** And you have had the advantage of us all 
these years, Addy?” I said; “‘you do know 
Banks !” 

“*Yes,” said Addy, with a large tear in her eye. 

**Do tell us all about it; we are dying to 
know.” 

‘¢*T met Mr. Banks abroad at the saddest 
time of my whole life,” said Addy, in the same 
calm, premeditated sort of way as the previous 
outholding of her hand. ‘‘ His mother and my 
brother were killed in that frightful railway acci- 
dent at Milan, and he and I were left alone. He 
was very good tome. Do not ask meany more, 
dear, dear friends.” 

She sat down and burst into tears. It was 
our last attempt at curiosity, for we knew that 
the frightful catastrophe which had caused the 
death of a brother she loved with all her heart 
had been the precursor of a long illness and 
brain-fever. We had heard that she was alone 
at the time, and that, until her parents reached 
her, she had been indebted to strangers for care 
and aid. Still we could not account for her pe- 
culiar kind of emotion on meeting Banks, or for 
his strange manner. 

“There is something under the rose,” said 
my wife. 

“*Your match-making may as well be stowed 
away with it,” quoth I. 

‘*On the contrary, I shall invite Banks again 
every day and all day,” said she. 

But the following morning we ascertained that 
our restless friend had left home for an indefinite 
period, and his servants did not know where he 
was gone. It was my wife’s pleasure that Addy 
should not be told this, and we prevailed on her 
to remain with us longer than she intended. 
Her manner grew fitful and excitable, and my 
wife declared that she started at every sound, 
and turned red and pale at every bell. I began 
to hint that she was not, after all, the piece of 
calm perfection I had imagined, but a mere 
woman; and my wife required to know what I 
could desire better. 

More than a month passed thus, when we 
were suddenly informed that an old and favorite 
horse belonging to Banks was ill, and that he 
had been telegraphed for, and had returned im- 
mediately. He had often told us that he had 
two faithful friends, his horse and dog. 

‘We must go and see after him,” said my 
wife. ‘‘If that stupid old horse dies, he will 
shoot himself, and leave orders that they shall 
be buried together. Addy, there are marvelous 
recipes for moribund quadrupeds in that huge 
folio over the dining-room window. Look them 
out while we are away. Chivers will bring you 
the steps; but take care you don’t break your 
neck, or we shall have to add you to the ‘heca- 
tomb.” 

Addy was struggling with some emotion, but 
turned upon this into my piece of calm perfec- 
tion again. 

We found Banks in the stable in the utmost 
distress. ‘The horse was apparently dying. 

‘*How kind of you!” he said, wringing my 
hand. 

‘¢ My father had a horse just in this state, and 
one of those old recipes cured him,” said my sa- 
gacious wife. 





‘Where is it? How can I get it?” asked 
Banks. ‘‘May I go with you and procure it, 
and have it made up at the chemist’s at once?” 

He had great faith in my wife’s judgment ; so 


we all hurried off together, leaving the horse to 


tie groom and farrier. He outstrode us in his 
excitement, and was in the hall while we were 
barely on the threshold. Addy came out of the 
dining-room, breathless, exclaiming, ‘‘I have 
found them. How is he—how is the horse 2” 

They met face to face, and we heard him say, 
**Good heavens! Adelaide again!” as he strove 
to hurry past her. 

**QOh, this is cruel! Let us be friends!” she 
cried, desperately. : 

‘* Friends! with one who has been the ruin of 
my life!—never! I have but one friend, and he 
lies dying,” he said, in a low hoarse voice. 

Flush understood him, and barked a sharp 
protest. 

** Ay, I forgot my poor Flush,” he added, 
stooping over the dog, whose large eyes looked 
as reproachful as Adelaide’s. 

She hastened up stairs as he entered the hall, 
with the words, ‘* Hard! unforgiving!” on her 


We found the folio open at the recipes, and 
two or three copied out in her clear large hand- 
writing. My wife selected one, and gave it to 
Banks, who crumpled it up in his hand, but hur- 
ried with it to the chemist’s. I accompanied 
him, and my wife ran up to Adelaide. 

She recounted the scene to me afterward, and 
I said it should be dramatized as sensational, 
thereby giving great offense. 

She found Addy on her knees, in an agony of 
weeping, her face buried in her bed, her arms 
outstretched over it. My calm piece of perfec- 
tion! What anomalies these women are! Of 
course my wife threw her arms about her, min- 
gled her tears, and so forth, calming her by de- 
grees. I can just imagine the stately Addy, en- 
circled by my blonde, impulsive, satirical little 
wife, and the diverse feelings of the pair. But 
violent emotion sometimes produces confidence, 
and Addy’s ended in a spasmodic relation of 
some passages of her history connected with 
Banks. 

It appeared that she and her brother were 
traveling in Italy at the same time that Banks 
and his mother were, and that they made a cas- 
ual acquaintance as they met occasionally at dif- 
ferent places. They chanced to be all in the 
same train at the time of a fearful railway col- 
lision, which caused the death of many passen- 
gers. Poor Addy was frantically calling on her 
dead brother, when Banks came to her, himself 
in the terrible agony of the sudden conscious- 
ness that his mother, whom he devotedly loved, 
was also killed. He promised to find her broth- 
er if she would but consent to withdraw from 
the horrible scene, and she, injured herself, faint- 
ed at his side. He carried her away, and gave 
her into the charge of some of the people who 
had gathered to the spot, while he returned to 
watch for the dead. 

When she recovered consciousness she found 
herself in a small railway station, surrounded 
by strangers. She tried to rush back to the 
scene of the accident, but she could not; for, 
although not seriously injured, she was unable 
to move. Carriages came from Milan in course 
of time, and Banks returned to her and carried 
her to one, into which he also got. He had pre- 
viously seen the dead bodies of those they each 
loved best conveyed toward that city. Even I 
can not think without intense pain of that jour- 
ney; what must they have felt? My impres- 
sion is that they must have been attracted to 
each other before this time, and that they there- 
fore found some consolation in a growing mutual 
attachment; but Addy owned to no such feel- 
ings; she only spoke of the tender, respectful, 
unselfish sympathy of him afflicted like herself. 

When they reached a hotel at Milan he con- 
fided her to the care of the landlady, having pre- 
viously ascertained the address of her parents ; 
then he gave way to his own grief. 

Some time elapsed before her parents arrived, 
during part of which their dead were buried side 
by side in a cemetery at Milan, and she was 
delirious. She got better, however, and would 
leave her bed and go into a room where she 
could see and thank Banks. It is pretty evident 
that she must have loved him ere this. How 
could she have helped it? Still she did. not con- 
fess to it. 

Her father and mother arrived at last. My 
wife knew them well, and disliked them partic- 
ularly. They were narrow-minded, ambitious 
people, whose one object in life seemed to be to 
amass money for their only son, and to make 
a grand match for their daughter. However, 
Addy only said that Mr. Banks did his best to 
console them for their loss, and to amuse them 
while she continued ill. 

I take it for granted that the upshot of it all 
was that the young people fell over head and 
ears in love. It was apparent from Addy’s dis- 
jointed account that Banks did not leave Milan 
until she did, and that they must have under- 
stood one another. She particularized their last 
meeting as having taken place in the cemetery 
where he had buried their beloved dead. She 
had resolved to see it, and he had taken her 
thither. My wife gathered with difficulty that 
a promise or engagement of some sort passed 
between them over the graves, on which they 
left emblematic flowers, and that love sprang 
out of death. . 

I am not sentimental, but even my imagina- 
tion grows vivid when calling up the scene—the 
grief and beauty of Addy; the intensity of feel- 
ing of her remarkable lover; the cemetery; the 
deep blue of the Italian sky. 

We could not discover whether Addy’s parents 
were asked, and refused consent, at Milan, but 
it evolved that they left that place for England, 

while Banks pursued his travels alone. At any 
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rate, he held the promise sacred ; and so, doubt- 
less, did Addy, until she had to endure the per- 
secution of her father and mother. This, at 
least, was. my indignant wife’s version of the 
story, who knew those worthies, and declared 
that they had forced Addy into a marriage with 
old Percy about two years after her brother's 
’ death. 

While these disclosures were being dragged to 
light at our house, I was nursing Banks's old 
horse in his stables with him. The potion, or 
mash, or whatever it might be called, had such 
wonderful effect—probably because Addy had 
turned out the recipe—that, to my unspeakable 
relief, the excellent quadruped revived, and his 
master’s joy and gratitude were so great that I 
thought he would have kissed us both, as well as 
the doctor and groom. He certainly did em- 
brace the horse, whose name I afterward discov- 
ered to be Milan—the groom having been wont 
to call him Millum, with a sort of interrogative 
doubt, as if ill informed of the orthography. 

Banks accompanied me homeward, and was 
still pouring out his thanks when we met my 
wife. She greeted us with, 

*¢ We were so anxious about the horse that we 
could not rest. Addy was even more fussy than 
I; but I see by your faces that her recipe has 
been successful.” ; 

Banks stammered out something, while my 
wife came between us, and went on addressing 
him carelessly. 

“T think you said that you mbt Mrs. Percy 
abroad ?” 2 

“Yeu,” 

‘¢ Before her marriage ?” 

Yeu" 

A pause, and I break in with, ‘‘ She was won- 
derfully handsome.” 

“Was? Js,youmean. You men never think 
a woman good-looking after thirty-five,” cries my 
wife. 

**T should not dare to say that in your pres- 
ence,” I reply. 

Banks smiled. 

**Tt was too bad of them to marry her to that 
old Percy,” she continued. 

‘““Them? Whom?” asked Banks, involun- 
tarily. 

‘* Her parents. They were arbitrary and am- 
bitious, and she was sacrificed like the rest of 
us,” she replied, bowing to me. 

‘¢ And he was got rid of, like the rest of us,” 
I said, returning the mock salute. 

Banks’s face was aflame. I never saw any 
- fellow change countenance so often in so short a 
space of time. At last he said, grimly, 

‘*No woman ever marries against her will.” 

**T am sure I did, and you know what a vic- 
tim I am,” said my wife; and he smiled again. 
*¢ You will come to dinner,” she continued. ‘‘I 
have a new moss, and my husband has made a 
discovery quite Darwinian.” 

“¢ Not to-day—quite impossible,” he said, hur- 

ing off. 

‘¢ We shall expect you,” she cried, waving her 
hand. 

It was nearly dinner-time when we got back, 
and we found Addy ready. She was calm, but 
the marks of her late emotion were visible enough. 
She told us that she had made arrangements to 
leave us the following morning, and that her 
maid was packing up. We combated this reso- 
lution in vain. 

We were late for dinner, and I hurried Addy 
off, saying to my wife, ‘‘It is no good to wait.” 

** Provoking man!” she exclaimed. 

‘*Who? which?” I asked. 

“Both! all! every man I ever saw!” she re- 
plied. 

We had begun, when there was a sharp bark 
and ring, and Banks actually appeared. He 
had dressed hastily, yet with even more than 
the French ‘‘ four pins” of care. 

**T could not resist the new moss and the Dar- 
winian discovery,” he said, glancing at Addy, 
and bowing nervously. 

She made no movement, but looked at my 
wife reproachfully. She was, however, resolved 
to hide all emotion, and began to talk as natu- 
rally as she could. By degrees the conversation 
became sufficiently easy, and my hopes of a 
quiet dinner—faint, at tirst—were realized. I 
had not, at that time, heard Addy’s story, so I 
hazarded a remark at dessert which savored 
more of the hyperinquisitive than the prudent. 

‘*So odd you two should have met abroad! 
Were you long acquainted ?” 

I watched the effects of this venture. Addy’s 
cheeks were crimson, and Banks's eyes flashed 
as he saw it. 

‘*We met, as people do on the Continent, by 
chance; and parted by chance also, I suppose,” 
he said, nonchalantly. ‘‘You remember our 
last encounter ?” 

A sudden pain must have struck at his heart, 
for his face turned deadly pale. He had said 
more than he intended. 

‘* Yes, I remember,” said Addy, with an en- 
treating glance at my wife, who moved to leave 
the room. . 

When they were gone, Banks fell into a rev- 
erie, and I maliciously interrupted it by saying: 

** You do not know what an intolerable match- 
maker my wife is, I am charmed to see her 
circumvented for once. She was bent on bring- 
ing you two together, and you hate one another 
beforehand. It surprises me; for Addy is gen- 
erally much beloved, and you ate fot altogether 
odious.” 

“Did she—did Adelaide—did Mrs. Percy say 
she hated me ?” he asked, impetuously. 

**Not in so many words; but her manner im- 
plies it, much as yours does.” 

He smiled sadly, and said his manner was 
terribly awkward. 

Addy played and sang well—divinely, my wife. 
said, who uses exaggerated terms, like the rest 
of her sex; so when we were again assembled, 





we a3ked her for some music. She consented 
at once, as she always does; for she is neither 
nervous nor silly. I know I am terribly pro- 
voking, as my wife says; but I can no more 
help it than another man can help being amia- 
hle; so when Addy asked me what I should like, 
I said, 

** Moore’s melodies are all the fashion again, 
Banks, and I rejoice, for I like the old songs. 
Mrs. Percy sings them so well. Let us have the 
one with the doubtful simile of the sunflower, 
Addy. You know which I mean. ‘The heart 
that has truly loved never forgets ;’ though I have 
watched a hundred sunflowers, and have never 
yet seen one ‘turn to her god when he sets.’” 

‘*Nor have I,” said Banks, watching Addy’s 
tremulous fingers as they tried to strike the first 
chords. 

She sang the desired song with difficulty, but 
perfect sweetness and expression. ‘Toward the 
end her voice trembled slightly, but she com- 
manded it. 

‘*Did you ever hear her sing before ?” I asked 
of Banks. 

‘* Never,” he replied, moving his chair so that 
we could not see his face. 

Addy had what is called a sympathetic voice, 
and I was sure that it had reached his heart. 
When she ended, and was about to rise, my wife 
detained her at the piano. 

‘Why do poets invent fables to rouse our 
feelings?” said Banks, hoarsely. ‘‘ You sing a 
song in which you can not believe.” 

‘*T am not answerable for my songs; yet I 
believe in this one, in spite of the sunflower,” 
said Addy, half sadly, half lightly, beginning an- 
other at our request. 

“That strain again; it had a dying fall,” 
we all said, or implied by our significant silence, 
as she sang song after song. 

Banks spoke never a word; but he quietly 
drew nearer and nearer the piano, until he was 
close to Addy. Was she conscious of the prox- 
imity? She gave no sign save in the tremolo of 
that voce simpatico: and that might have been 
according to the modern school of singing, which 
is a perpetual roulade. 

However, it was very sweet and touching; and 
when at length the clock struck one sharp re- 
proachful stroke, reminding us that the small 
hours had begun, we all started in amazement. 
Banks rose hastily to wish us good-night. He 
took Addy’s offered hand and held it a moment, 
gazing into her pathetic face. There were tears 
in her eyes, and, I believe, moisture in his. 

‘*Thank you. Music was invented to unman 
us,” he said, and was gone, 

To our surprise and annoyance, Addy kept to 
her resolution, and we accompanied her to the 
station the next morning. She was profuse in 
her gratitude to us, but she persisted in repeat- 
ing, ‘‘ It is best, it is best.” We put her into a 
first-class carriage, in which was no other pas- 
senger, at her particular request, for she said she 
wished to be alone. We were making our last 
adieus through the window, and my wife was ex- 
tracting a promise of return, when I saw Banks 
fuming up the platform. I nudged my wife, 
who mastered the occasion intuitively. I went 
to meet him, saying, in the elegant language of 
the period, ‘‘ Where are you off to?” 

‘*T am going abroad—I will write,” he an- 
swered. 

‘“* Just in time; jump in here!” I exclaimed, 
pushing my wife aside, and opening the door of 
Addy’s compartment. 

He obeyed, not perceiving the lady. 

**Take care of her, Mr. Banks. So glad you 
have an escort, Addy!” cried my wife, as the 
train steamed off instantly. 

Addy looked after us with a pale, troubled, 
reproachful face; but there was no redress either 
for her or Banks. 

‘* Suppose they leap out of the windows,” sug- 
gested my wife. ‘‘ A sentimental lover’s leap!” 

e The railway will be the best match-maker,” 
said I. 

And so it proved. A letter arrived by the 
next post from Addy, entreating us to go to her 
—for—for—she was engaged to Mr. Banks. She 
was so happy! and it was all due to us. The 
following day Banks reappeared. He actually 
called my wife ‘*‘ My dear,” when he announced 
the fact that he was not going abroad after all, 
but—but—was going to be married instead. 

‘*Then we shall not only know Banks, but 
Mrs. Banks!” said I. 

And so ‘the curtain falls.” 








PARIS GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CorREsPoNDEDT. } 
THOSE DREADFUL AMERICANS. 


UST now, when countless steamers, overflow- 
ing with the wealth and fashion of the United 
States, are plowing their way over the Atlantic 
from every port of America, it may not be amiss 
to say a few words again on a subject that you 
perhaps are all tired of, but on which there still 
remains much to be said, viz., how to manage 
in the cities of our Old World with regard to 
those necessary items of lifé, food and lodging. 
You will get plenty of sound and wise advice 
from friends in London, I dare say, for your 
guidance in that immense and hospitable me- 
tropolis, and you will be told, and I hope will 
believe it, that a cordial welcome awaits you in 
the hearts of the English people. Our legislators 
may squabble over their mutual bungles, and do 
their best to draw us into the fight, and set the 
peoples at loggerheads like their rulers; but on 
both sides we have proved to them, thank Heav- 
en, that ‘‘we know a trick worth two of that.” 
We are true to the primeval bond of brotherhood 
that joins our two races, and we respect one an- 
other; and when we come together, we don’t as 





a rule find it very hard work to love one another 
a bit. If you have not yet found this out, please 
try it. Well, now, all the same, you will many 
of you be grievously disappointed, and I fear 
often very angry, at what you will call English 
coldness and exclusiveness. You will not find 
the salons of the court or of the English nobility 
open to you by the mere process of knocking at 
them, as you did in Paris in the empire days. 
If your aim is to gain admittance within these 
charmed circles, you must come furnished with 
good personal introductions, or you may as well 
stay quietly at home in New York or Boston. 
English people, as a nation, are decidedly exclu- 
sive among themselves: the rings that mark off 
the ‘* sets” in society might be of fire, so impass- 
able are they to outsiders, and this national char- 
acteristic is apt to strike strangers painfully and 
disagreeably. Americans must make up their 
minds to take us as they find us, and to accept 
our oddities for what they are worth—the growth 
of example, habit, and atmospheric influences of 
many kinds—and not be offended or hurt if the 
English show coldly, and to an external disad- 
vantage, beside our gushing and expansive neigh- 
bors across the Channel. One thing I must 
mention, in case it should be overlooked by your 
English friends in council, if you want to get 
any entrée into society at all, you must live in a 
good neighborhood, and you must not go to a 
boarding-house. The boarding-houses in Lon- 
don are not disreputable, in the worst sense, as 
they are in Paris, but they are altogether infra 
dig. Ladies and gentlemen never frequent them. 
You may in a few sea-side ones meet retired 
navy and army officers and old maiden ladies, 
but this is the exception. You never meet any 
one in society there, and your chance of getting 
into that Valhalla yourself is null and void if you 
gotoone. You will find the hotels enormously 
expensive, as much so, I understand, as those 
of New York ; but I am glad to see our leading 
newspapers are taking up the side of hospitality 
and national repute in this case, and are fighting 
your battles beforehand to protect you against 
the Shylocks of those caravansaries. The most 
moderate and comfortable way of managing for 
families who are not millionaires will be to take 
furnished lodgings, where the service and cook- 
ing can be done for them by the servants of the 
landlord or landlady. These furnished apart- 
ments are often kept by widows of good posi- 
tion and reduced circumstances ; and strangers, 
if they fall luckily, are very well cared for by the 
mistress of the house, and spared the endless 
fleecing and worries of servants hired for a few 
months, and among the least reliable ranks, for 
good ones are not to be picked up in London by 
foreigners. 

But it was of Paris I meant to speak when I 
opened this subject. Paris is sure to come after 
London. For is it not said that all good Amer- 
icans expect to go there when they die? Come, 
then, ye good ones, while still in the flesh, and 
enjoy the delights of your earthly paradise to 
your hearts’ and your purses’ content. But 
don’t, for the sake of your fellow- creatures 
rooted in the happy land, make all necessaries 
of life more exorbitantly dear than you have al- 
ready done by your extravagance. To you I 
would say, As far as possible steer clear of fur- 
nished apartments, and go to hotels. There are 
plenty of nice ones, not magnificent. palaces like 
the Grand Hotel and the Louvre, but quiet, 
comfortable, and well-situated houses, where you 
will be well off, and not certainly at greater ex- 
pense than if you go to apartments (furnished) 
and take to your arms a brood of vipers and 
vampires in the shape of servants. There are 
thieves all over the world, and strangers are pro- 
verbially the prey of this particular race of thieves 
every where, but I defy you to match in Europe 
or America the Paris servants for squeezing 
money out of an employer's pocket in every con- 
ceivable way. ‘Their skill in this direction would 
be amazingly entertaining if one could watch it 
from neutral ground; but, except Charles XII. 
of Sweden, who held his leg and whistled while 
the surgeons were cutting it off, we have few in- 
stances of the patients taking so stoical a view of 
the situation. Keep clear of the servants, what- 
ever you do! If you must take a furnished apart- 
ment, then, instead of hiring a cook, take a 
friend’s advice and make an agreement with the 
nearest restaurant or confectioner (but the latter 
most likely would be dearer, though [ am not sure) 
to send you dinner every day for so many. You 
will find it infinitely more comfortable, and not 
a whit dearer, nor as dear as living at your own 
expense, with a cook to pay and to humor into 
the bargain. If you have an invalid to consider, 
and must have a certain amount of cooking done 
at home, and are therefore compelled nolens 
volens to hire a blood-sucker of the species, do 
not, in the name of justice and common-sense, 
pay her the monstrous sums she will ask you. 
If you give her fifty francs, without either wine 
or washing, you pay her well. No French family 
gives more to a good plain cook. She will ask 
you for sixty, or seventy, or eighty, and will tell 
you she has had it from others; and so, alas! 
she has, But now that you are coming over in 
a body, make a stand against this abominable 
practice, which has already done such immense 
mischief to all classes in Paris. It is entirely in 
your hands, and you may do a vast deal even 
now toward remedying the evil. Let it be 
known in the market that Americans are no 
longer ripe oranges only longing to be squeezed, 
and let them hold together and be firm in 
resisting the operation. In the same way 
hold out against the enormous rents that are 
asked of you. The cry still is, ‘‘The large 
apartments are less expensive than formerly, 

since so many Americans have left; but now 
they are looking up again, because those rich 
customers are returning.” To those families 
who intend to remain for a year—if there be 
any enterprising enough to make the venture in 


the present state of France—I would suggest the 
advisability of hiring an unfurnished flat, and 
making an arrangement with an upholsterer for 
the use of furniture during that time, or else 
buying the necessary amount, and selling it off 
at their departure. This would most likely 
prove a satisfactory plan, and would at any rate 
be cheaper than taking a furnished apartment. 
There are such numbers of unfurnished houses 
going a-begging since the war that landlords 
are often glad enough to let a flat for a year 
to a nice tenant. You should get a list of un- 
furnished houses from an agent, but at the same 
time look about for yourself in the quarters you 
-prefer. For servants, don’t apply to agents, but 
to respectable trades-people. Comet. 








PONGEE VISITING COSTUME. 
See illustration on page 364. 


4 ie artistic costume is of écru pongee, 
wrought with reddish-maroon floss in the 
long loose stitches of Indian embroidery. The 
skirt has an embroidered flounce, headed by two 
wide puffs. The long apron polonaise is tied 
behind to form a slight pouf and sash ends. 
The waist has a vest front with long square 
basque back without pleats. Square Dolman 
sleeves. Embroidery and maroon yak lace edge 
the over-skirt and basque. Parasol of embroid- 
ered pongee. ‘ru chip Rabagas, with rose 
branch in front, and white gauze streamers and 
strings. Flesh-colored gloves, 








YOUNG LADY’S SPRING SUIT. 


See illustration on page 364. 


er costume of pearl gray foulard is de- 
signed for a young lady. The three front 
breadths are formed of kilt pleats, and have a 
straight side sash edged with a gray-blue band 
and yak lace. The back breadths are covered 
with lapping flounces. Apron over-skirt with 
wide straight sashes; a narrow bias gray-blue 
band and yak lace edge the upper skirt and 
sashes. Round Josephine waist with wide belt. 
Half-flowing sleeves and reversed cuffs. Mantle 
of gray-blue cashmere with hood. Straw hat, 
with straw flowers on the brim, standing loops 
of blue ribbon resting against the crown, and a 
pompon with scarlet tips. 








USEFUL RECIPES. 


Sroncz-oake Puppine.—Melt some butter, and 
grease very well with it the inside of a fluted cake- 
mould, using for the purpose a feather or brush. 
Then glaze the mould with powdered white sugar— 
that is to say, shake it about until the part greased is 
equally covered with the sugar, and looks white. 
Stone some raisins, and have ready a few currants, 
washed and picked. Place them according to fancy 
in the curvings of the mould. Take some sponge- 
cake, stale will do, and cut it up small, filling the 
mould with it, as you do so mixing lightly throughout 
currants and raisins rubbed in flour to prevent their 
falling. Beat up four eggs, the whites separately from 
the yolks, add four table-spoonfuls of sugar, one to 
each egg, and then pour gradually to them until well 
combined three half pints of cold new milk, which 
quantity should be enough to fill the mould. Set your 
pudding in a pan containing enough water to come a 
little more than half-way up the sides of the mould. 
Just as the water begins to boil see that the oven is so 
moderately heated as to insure the slow baking of the 
custard, else it might turn to whey. Do not let the 
pudding brown or burn: it should be done in about a 
quarter of an hour after the water has boiled around 
it. Sauce made thus: Four yolks of eggs beaten up 
with four table-spoonfuls of sugar, poyred to a pint of 
milk allowed first to come to a boil. Return to the 
fire for about five minutes, stirring rapidly. Flavor 
with what you please; rose-water is good. Turn out 
the pudding in a pretty dessert dish; pour the sauce 
around it, and the work is done. The above recipe is 
especially adapted to meet the wants of small families, 
upon whose hands cake is apt to accumulate and turn 
stale. An elegant and economical dish is thus prepared 
out of materials that would otherwise be wasted. 

Cur.ets or Vea, Lams, or Suotre.—When the rack 
of veal is chosen, divide each bone separately, break 
an egg, and wet the pieces with it; then roll in bread- 
crumbs, afterward frying them in lard. Make a nice 
gravy with butter, pepper, and salt, mixed with the 
bread-crumbs. Any part of the veal almost, cut in 
small pieces, may be dressed in the same way. This 
dish must be thoroughly done to be good. Either a 
quarter of lamb or shote, cut up in small pieces—that 
is to say, the usual size for chops—may be dressed in 
the same way, and will be found very nice. 

OnanGEeApE.—Impregnate a few lumps of loaf-sugar 
with the oil of orange, by rubbing into them as much 
as you can readily from the rind of four oranges. Roll 
as many oranges as you design to use, squeeze the 
juice, allowing eight to one quart of water. Throw 
the skins intc half a pint of water as you squeeze 
them, let them stand a short time, press them a little, 
and add this water to the other juice. The very high- 
est-flavored oranges should be selected, and if not 
found sour enough to impart an agreeable acid, lemon 
juice may be added, with the caution that it must not 
be used freely enough to impair the distinct flavor of 
the orange, which is meant to predominate. The oil 
should only be slightly rubbed from the oranges. Al- 
low half a pound of sugar to the quart of orangeade, 
but in this matter consult, if possible, the taste of 
some experienced dessert-maker. With all care to 
give an exact recipe, the proportions of both sugar 
and water may require modifying—a little more or a 
little less, as the case may be. 

Tomato Soupr.—In one gallon of water put two and 
a half pounds of lamb, boiling it until the water is re- 
duced to one-half the quantity and the meat is in 

shreds; strain the liquor, put in two quarts of skinned 
tomatoes, stirring very often and well, that they may 
dissolve, and boil half an hour; again strain, add a 
table-spoonful of butter, and if the tomatoes are very 
acid, about half a table-spoonful of white sugar. In 
winter use tomatoes that have been canned with very 





little cooking, and are nearly whole. 
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~ YOUNG LADY’S SPRING SUIT.—[See Pace 363.] 
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Buff Pongee 
Dress, Figs. 1 
and 2. 


Tuts dress is 
made of buff pon- 
gee. The trim- 
ming consists of a 
kilt-pleated flounce 
and gathered ruf- 
fles of the mate- 
rial, and of tabs, 
folds, and revers of 
brown gros grain. 
Tucked Swiss mus- 
lin collar and 
sleeves. 


‘<< as Br — 
\\ "El ress in Two 
FP \ R Shades of 
\Neeee: Brown, Figs.1 
and 2. 


Tuts dress is 
made of gros grain 
in two shades of 
brown, and con- 
sists of a_ skirt 
and basque-waist. 
The skirt is trim- 
med in front with 
box-pleated ruches 
of dark and light 
material and with 
bows of the latter. 
The back of the 
skirt is trimmed 
with wide gathered 
ruffles of dark 
brown gros grain 
edged with narrow 
ruffles of the same, 
which are bound 
with light gros 
grain. The waist 
of dark brown gros 
grain is trimmed 
with ruffles to 
match the skirt, 
and with revers 
and bows of light 
material. Tucked 
Swiss muslin fraise 
and under-sleeves. 
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VERTIGO. 


ERTES, or ver- 
tigo, or what- 
ever it may be call- 
: ; nie ‘ ; ed, becomes a ver- 
Fig. 1.—Burr Poneze Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] itable disease in 
certain tempera- 
ments. It may be 
compared to sea- 
sickness, and, like 
that malady, is in- 
surmountable in 
some cases, despite 
any custom or prac- 
tice. Where it has 
once taken firm 
hold, a mountain- 
eer, nO more than \ 
a sailor, can be QQ 4 UY . My 
made. A vague Xa ma 
terror, even horror, * caciamny Se 
will arise at the = 
mere mention of a 
great height, just 
as the bare thought 
of a sea-voyage 
conjures up the 
feeling which the 
actual pitching and 
tossing produces. 
Give your novice, § 
then, the best j 
chance of escaping 
from a too-con- 
firmed attack of 
this dire calamity. 
Train him gently 
to a comprehen- 
sion of what he has 
to face; introduce 
_ him to your tall 
friends gradually ; 
take him a quiet 
Sul a F saunter or two, to 
> Wa, begin with, over 
4° 4 the merest hillocks, 
? ; = such, for instance, 
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he thought so little 
of on first behold- 
ing, and do not 
whisk him rashly 
from a plain to a 
mountain height 
before he has had 
time to get ac- 
customed to the 
change. No, nor 
even ‘‘ascend” 
him too suddenly 
by a well-parapeted 
broad highway, if & 
it lie amid gloomy 2 
ravines topped by 
snow-peaks and 
based by roaring 
torrents. 

Drop a naturally 
nervous man, with- 
- out a warning, as 
Fig. 1.—Gros Grain Dress in Two Suaprs or Brown.—Back.—[See Fig. 2.] it were, on to such Fig. 2.—Gros Grain Dress 1n 'I'wo Suapes or Brown.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 
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a spot as the middle of the coach-road through 
the Simplon gorge of Gondo, or by the corner of 
a zigzag hard by the St. Gothard Devil’s Bridge, 
and the chances are you will do for him forever. 
He will never face precipice or awkward ridge 
after that, any more than a timid child will face 
the water if you have thrown him ruthlessly 
headlong in by way of introduction to that eie- 
ment. 

Climbers and swimmers will seldom be made 
from such beginnings. Nay, by thoughtless 
measures of this sort you may even put the 
enjoyment of our mode of sauntering, as you 
may the mildest kind of bathing, entirely out 
of the reach of hosts of people to whom both 
experiences should be welcome and wholesome. | 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


8. J.—Make a chitelaine redingote of your striped 
black grenadine, lining the waist with silk, and using 
watered sash ribbon. Have a black silk or foulard 
skirt, and trim with flounces of the grenadine headed 
by wide pleated puffs. 

L. J. R.—Use black or brown velvet bias bands, large 
velvet buttons, velvet collar, cuffs, and sash on your 
écru twilled foulard. 

A Constant Reaper.—Use darker blue or else deep 
blue-gray with your blue silk for a street suit. To 
wear over a black silk skirt get gray or écru camel’s- 
hair and make a chitelaine redingote by cut paper 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 17, Vol. VI. Read 
about wraps in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 18, 
Vol. VL 

A Sussorrpre To Bazar.—Get a water-proof suit for 
your ocean trip, and a simple black silk for Conti- 
nental travel. Take as little baggage as possible, and 
depend on buying what you need abroad. 

Wepprne Tovr.—A blue foulard made with polo- 
naise and Spanish flounced skirt wiil be pretty for 
mornings. Bustles are still worn, as we have said in 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 17, Vol. VL. 

Lity.—Make your white nansook with a pleated 
Blouse-waist, an apron over-skirt, and a lower skirt 
trimmed with one deep flounce; or else have a loose 
belted polonaise with a single skirt. 

G. B. J.—The Medici fraise is part of the dress trim- 
ming, and is therefore made of the material of the 
trimming. It is simply doubled, leaving a plain edge 
without trimming. A side pleating of tulle, muslin, 
or, still better, of white crépe lisse, is worn inside and 
above it. 

M. 8.—A chitelaine polonaise and skirt trimmed 
with side pleating of grenadine is what you want for 
au old lady. Any of the loose wrapper patterns made 
in white muslin, piqué, or else foulard silk, would be 
handsome. Get silk and wool reps of dark, quiet color 
for your furniture, with black-walnut frames. 

Mus. H. T.—$4 to $6 will be asked for the china crape 
bows with lace. 

Iowa Crry.—Get a black chip hat, and trim it with 
bias black repped silk in folds, with loops and ends at 
the left side. Put an oxidized silver buckle in the 
loops, and curl an ostrich tip across the crown. If 
you must have color, add blue pinks or else sweet- 
brier, but do not trim a traveling hat with color. 

Litt.e Morner.—Cashmere and yak lace are not 
worn in the first year of mourning for a brother. Get 
& sacque or a polonaise of the dull black camel’s-hair, 
and trim with bands of dull silk, if you like. Crape 
trimmings are worn here the first year, and after that 
bands of the dress material are mixed with crape. 
There is a heavy crimped tape fringe also worn in 
mourning. 

Mintiz anp B.—Harper & Brothers furnish Tenny- 
#0n’s poems complete for $1 25. 

Ianoranog.—Sailor jackets are double-breasted, are 
slashed in the side, and have square pockets. A Dol- 
man of black cashmere is a stylish wrap for any lady, 
young or old. 

Mrs. Joun C.—A basque with over-skirt and flounced 
skirt below is the best design for your black silk. Read 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 19, Vol. VI. 

Mrs. G. H. V.—Your brown striped poplin should 
be made with a chatelaine redingote, and trimmed 
with bias brown silk bands. Your polka-dotted per- 
cale is pretty, and should be made with box-pleated 
blouse and upper skirt. 

Ovpv Sussortwer.—You had better ask some lawyer. 
We can not tell you. 

Pursia.—We do not furnish self-binders for the 
Bazar. You will find the address in our advertising 
columns, 








Every mother who has a crying baby, or 
children subject to croup and stomach-com- 
plaints, can rely upon Castoria to keep the child 
well and give it rest. There are but few nurses 
in New York who do not use Castoria. It should 
be in every house.—[Com.] 








Take your Dyeing anp CLEANING to the 
New York Dyeing and Printing Establishment, 
Staten Island; 98 Duane St., 752 Broadway, 
and 610 Sixth Ave., New York; 164 and 166 
Pierrepont St., Brooklyn ; 40 North Eighth St., 
Philadelphia. No other ‘offices. —[ Com. ] 





No Femare Surrrace Yer.—But something far bet- 
ter and more valuable—a Wilson Sewing-Machine for 
every wife and mother in the Union, and at the low 
price of $50 each for the full finished machine. People 
ask why the egg a leading hine in all 
can be sold for $50. The answer is easy and direct— 
because its proprietors do not belong to a great “ring 
whose purpose it is to keep up the price of sewing 
machines, They are the true friends of the people 
and show their sincerity in a ~~ that can not be mis- 
understood. Salesroom at 707 Broadway, New York, 
and in all other cities in the United States. The com- 
pany want agents in country towns.—[{Com.] 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 
For Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 


USE PERRY’S 
Moth and Freckle Lotion. 
It is reliable and harmless. 

r 


IMPLES ‘ON 1 THE FACE, 
— AND FLESHWORMS, 
use Perry’s IMPROVED COMEDONE 
and Pimple Remedy —the Great Skin 
—— Prepared only by Dr. B. C. 


; vy, Dermatologist, 49 Bond Stree 
New York. SOLD ) BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 4 













HAIR! 
L. Shaw, 352 Bowery, 


Between 4rn and Great Jones Srs. 
The Largest nog of HUMAN HAIR 
GUODS in the City. 
All Hair used in my establishment I 7 t and 
py peg myself, and is of the best ality only; 
rove that I use iD my g 


and if any rt can 
any other ity but the best, or mix it with Italian 
or Chinese Hair, which is generally apna to by other 
dealers, will refund the money in every case. 

I can offer to the public inducements which can not 
be superseded by any of my competitors. 

All goods WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 

PRICE-LIST. 
Short Hair Switches $1 and upward. Finest 


quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, 

1s fackes ae ounces weight, - $5 00 
Do, 22 do. do. do. do - - - 600 
Do. 26 do. do. ‘ do. do. - - 800 
Do. 82 do. do. 4 do do - - -1000 


Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c. 

~~ le Curls, natural Curly— 
$200. 24-inch, $250. 26-inch, $4 00. 

Frisets, 25 cents per yard. 

BRANCH Ly pee 363 6th AVENUE, 
and 23d Streets. 

Ladies’ own Bate as over in latest styles. 

Combings made up 50 cents per ounce. 

Goods sent C.O. D. by express, on es of col- 
or and money in registered letters or P. O. Order. 

N. B.—Through the immense increase 
of business, we have removed to the 
more commodious Les pny 364 Bow- 
ery, cor. 4th St., New York. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


SIXTH AVENUE AND TWENTY-THIRD seo 
367 Gth Ave. 110 W. 23d S8t., 
WILL OFFER THIS WEEK 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS IN 
PARASOLS AND SUN UMBRELLAS. 

We are now Seplaving the largest variety of Para- 
sols and Sun Umbrellas to be found in the city, com- 
prising all styles, colors, shapes, and sizes, in all quali- 
ties, at a tive 

REDUCTION OF FULLY FIFTEEN PER CENT. 
from former prices. 
LLAMA LACE ree UES, CAPES Sg ware 

JACKETS, & SHA REAL T 

SHAWLS. REAL VGUIP URE LACE SAC yORS. 

THREAD, po AND LLAMA PARASOL- 

COVERS.’ PURE LLAMA —— & SHAWLS, 

m $9 50 upward. 

We are selling the above p tag nese than they have been 
sold the a. ten years. An inspection of the above is 
earnestly solici 

LACES AND EMBROIDERIES. 
Bice & COLORED YAK pao. REAL GUIPURE 
HREAD LACES. FRENCH BLONDE LACES. 

WHITE & BUFF CLUNY LACES. 

An elegant assortment in‘all the above Laces in all 
widths and qualities. 

OXYDIZED GOODS 
IN CHATELAINES, CLASPS. me Fy OR- 

NAMENTS, SLEEVE-BUTTONS, RASOL- 

HOLDERS, " &e. Oxydized Cloak an Dee Buttons 

cheaper than any other establishment. 

ESPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO ALL ORDERS. 


STERN BROTHERS. 


Compagnie des Indes, 


PARIS. 


Fabriques de Dentelles, 
Bayeux, 14 Rue Royale, 
Alencon,20 Ruede Lencrel. 











a de Cashmeredes 
nades, 
Cashmere, Umritzur. 








MM. VERDE DE LISLE FRERES, of 
the Compagnie des Indes, especially address 
themselves to ladies of America contemplating a voy- 
age to Europe oa their attention to their produc- 
tions of LACES A CASHMERE SHAWLS exhib- 
ited at their Ganueeiiee 


No. 80 Rue Richelieu, Paris, and 
N.1 Rue de la Regence, Bruxelles. 


Those who call either from interest and curiosity, or 
for the purpose of buying, will meet with equal courte- 
As this house pa ye no commissions under any cir- 

e eee epoca obtains all the 
in plain figures. Prices 
invariable. a sh spoken throughout the house. 


TOWER HILL HOUSE, 
NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. L, 
WILL OPEN JUNE 25th. 
CLARK N. SCOFIELD, Proprietor, 
Late of Continental Hotel, Philadelphia. 
Address No, 25 West Twenty-Seventh SLs New York. 


20 Sheets of Choice 
Music, $1 OO. | 


Why throw away money on high-priced Music when 

ou can select from our a of 700 pieces? Any 

Half-Dime, or 10 of Dime Series mailed on receipt 

of One Dollar. Sold by all booksellers, and can be or- 

dered — * any newsdealer. Send stamp for Cata- 

—_— Ad 

ENJ.W. HITCHCOCK. Publisher, 

9 Tump Avenue, New YorxK. 


MRS. C. C. THOMSON 


Continues to purchase upon her usual terms. Send for 
a of References. If samples are wanted, inclose 
Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 39 East 33d St., N.Y. 


Novelties in Laces. 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
Lace Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 














French Embroidered Breakfast st Sets, &c., dc. &e., &. 


SHOPPING 


Of e description for — tl —o > 
Mrs. C. G. PARKER, 151 aath St, tN. ¥ aie 

for circular pon on ame nae particulars (free), 
__Dress-goods samples | sent for 25 cents. 


M42AmE MICHEL, formerly with Marie 
Gaxoupgat, No. 423 Sixth Avenue, has just re- 
ceived from Paris the richest assortment of Bonnets 
and Round Hats, selected by herself, from all the lead- 
ing | houses of Paris and London. 


‘A STHMA, BRONCHITIS, CATARRH. 
Norton’s Cigarettes. Relieve immediately. 
Eventually Cure. Tobacco. Druggists sell them. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—M’me Ba- 
poukEau & Co., 125 Fourth Ave. Send for circular. 

















WESBSTER’S PATENT 


Button-hole Worker. 


HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 


Retailed at same price as I charge 
4) First qualit y 
ir. No short crimped hair i 
Warranted not dyed. 
32 in. long, weight 2 or. only 5 ote 
32 “ “ “ 
32 “ “ “ 6 “ “ 
Coronet on a pl Braine— 
Sourm Hara, 







a 





2 oz., 20in. Hair, only - $4.5 
Back or Vn Cea Mh foam sets single Curls 
turally Ci me a f ly 
— sone OT Neotatle me Ks oe ove 
= 8.00] for in 
eae’ Large, & 10.00] N- a 15-00 ao “iu io 
Besr Faiz Werr on Face Cur rad. 


Narurnatty Ccrvy, Friz Werr mn 

TEST STYLE. — PTT 
on receipt o! i 

foo pcmtor hair lanconte dn gts 


RETAILS at be LE 
on recei, 





worked 
en. fae een Nd. er eleven thou- 
eend sold. p ~~ be — first week or choir a 





in what paper yon 


$500, 000 CASH, 


GIFTS ee BE PAID IN FULL. 
The Third Grand Gift Concert 


IN AID OF THE 


Public Library of Ky., 


Will be given it the great hall of Library Building, at 
Louisville, on Turspay, JuLy 8, 1873, at _ time 
HOUSAND GIFTS, amounting to a grand 
fine of $500,000, ALL OAsH, will be distri’ A by lot to 
ticket-holders. "No reduction in amount of gifts at 
this distribution, but each gift will be paid IN FULL. 
Orrice oF Farmers’ anD Drovers’ Bang, 
Louisvitiz, Ky., April 7, 1873. 
This is to certify that there is in the Farmers? 
and Drovers? Bank, to the credit of the Third 
Grand Gitt Concert for the benefit of the Public Libra- 
ry of , Five Hundred Thousand Dol- 
pa which has been set apart by the Managers to pay 
the gifts = full, and at y the _ and paid 
out for this purpose, an an is ose Only. 
(Signed.) S. VEECH HM, Cashier. 
m. b- GIFTS. 









































One Grand Cash Gift............$100, 
One Grand Cash Gift... eee 9 
One Grand Cash Gift... oe §=692D5y 
One Grand Cash Gift....... - 20, 
One Grand Cash oss Ds eeecinneese LO, 
One Grand Cash Gift............ > 
24 Cash Gitte or $1,066 each, ’ 
50 Cash Gifts of 9 

80 Cash Gifts of 300 Spa 32,000 
100 Cash Giftsof 300 * 9 
150 Cash Giftsof 200 * 30, 
590 Cash Giftsof 100 * 59, 
9,000 Cash Gifts of 10 « i 




















Total, 10,000 Gifts, all Cash, $500,000 

Only a few tickets remain unsold, and they will be 
furnished to the first applicants at the following 
— Whole mage $10; halves, $5; — 

1 wholes for $100; 56 for $500; 113 for 

For tickets and int information, apply to 

THOS. E. BRAMLETTE, Louisville, Ky. ; 
or THOS. H. HAYS & CO.,609 Broadway,N. Y. 




















mportant to Ladies.—tThrongh the 
e.. iberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 


can support themselves and make a comfortable living. 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who manor them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of th 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of- 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on receipt of postage 
stamp. Address — M‘CALL 

543 Broadway, New York. 















SAT 


jm 


Sold te all Druggists. 
EUREKA 


AIR BUSTLE. 


Endorsed by all the leading fashionable circles in the 
country. The lightest, most pepe and most 
durable Bustle eps eg it by mail on receipt of 


EUR EKA BUST Ht OO. TS Washington ¢ St., Boston. 





EUREKA BUST LE 


MAUDIE MORE. 


ne Se a ne By Arueen Percy. 
Price, Voice and Piane, 30 cts. 
“One of the most beautiful no, composed.” 
E. A. SAMUELS, Publisher, 125 Tremont St., Boston. 


CURED !—For circular and pri 
ASTHMA 8. c. Urnax, Pintanmurntas Pa a 











Pa. 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR Se MOE Rs Address 


Pri Philadelphia. 








in ‘Registered J Teter or will send by zis COLLECT ON weenie 
Remember money sentin edoanee saves ALL ezpress chargea, 





im, OF re. Bouquet, made of 
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Tent Have ome 
Near aii Ss i = " Sane, BES 


When _When your write ile please nuit Harve’s D DAZAR, 


uy! HE “« PAPER PA TaERNS “RoI 
HARPER’S BAZAR,?? mar factured br 
GrossFeLp & Co., 551 Pearl St., arc claimeu *o be the 
best for the following reasons: 

ist. That each pattern is fitted and grade. by Her~ 
Grossfeld, whose ong experience as chief manager of 
the Court Dressmaking Establishment :: Herr Die- 
trich, of Berlin, and more recently Dressmaker ‘o the 
Imperial Court of Vienna, rendert his opinion in nat- 
ters of fashion decisive. 

2d. Ladies are requested to send both bust and waist 
measures, as it is obviously impossible otherwise to 
insure a well-fitting pattern. 

3d. Our instructions are of” ee that, accompanied 
by the cut of the garment, they will be readily under- 
stood My the most inexperienced. 

4th. The patterns are so perforated and notched that 
no difficulty will be encountered in putting the parts 


together. 
NOTICE. 

Any of our potions will be sent aye application to 
our agents, postpaid, in the U. 8. and Canada, on re- 
ceipt of the eal rp met el price and number; or r’ will be 
forwarded by us if The catalogue } will be for- 
_— to any address upon recei A of a three-cent 

All communications should be addressed to 
ROSSFELD Pearl St., New York City. 

The following houses are the agents in this city for 
the sale of our Patterns: Mesers. Peake, oer & Co., 
427 and 429 Broadway ; Jas. McCreery & Co., cor. 11th 
St. and Broadwa: ; Johnson, Burns & Co., cor. 14th St. 
and University lace; Ed. A. Morrison, 827 Broadway. 


ROTECT 
Child's 





our 


ree Combined, with 
Patent Adjustable Can- 
opy. Recommended by 
» the Meprioat Facotty. 
t= Price $18 00. 
Send J circular to 
LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 
cage 
. Old 
Style Pecmnteintees 
——— from $900. Cut this out 
—— for future reference. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS IN VARIETY. 
DANIEL D. YOUMANS, 
HATTER, 


719 & 1103 BROADWAY, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS. 


WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 
are the most beatiful in 

. Style and perfect in tone 

ever made. The CON@= 

Pe < CERTO STOP is the best 


















@ third set of reeds 

voice 

CT 

MOST CH. a 

and SOUL STIR- 

BING, while its IM- 
ITATION 0 


PERB. Terms AT 


 GREA ukAce 

= Broudvay. ill 
PIANOS and ORG firs! 

WATERS’, ai ex- 

for cash, or gs cash, and 

New 7 


$114); 8-STOP 
CATALOGUES BAILED rone stamp, A large dis- 
count to Ministers, Churches, 


Schools, Temper= 
ance Societies, Lodges, etc, Cent TS WANTED. 


FURNITURE. 


WARREN WARD&CO., 


Manufacturers, i'Beslers. and 


We have the best asso goods that can 
be found in this city; and, na with ti peas close Sura igual 
ket, we will sell an at the lowest mae oh pa 

COUNTRY COTTAGES A 
15 & T SPRING STREET, SOR. CROSBY. 


MME: A. DUVAL’S 
PATTERNS 
Are reliable for baa Design, Elegant Style, and 
Perfect Fit. Charming Walking and Ereuing oilets. 
Lovely Skirt Trimmings just received. Patterns cut to 
fit warranted. 878 Broadway, N N.Y. 


i. your hair with Depellerine; rice. 75 cts. cts. 
Stamp for circular. H. Sarlem sbox 2857, t. Louis,Mo, 
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AT MEARES| EHRICH’S, —_ |peiauriters tee 


SIXTH AVE. & NINETEENTH ST. 


Strangers and Families visiting the city 
can find 
The Largest and Cheapest Assortment of Fine 


J 
Spring and Summer Dress Goods 
EVER EXHIBITED ON SIXTH AVENUE. 
Comprising all the New Shades of 
CASHMERE, SERGES, POPLINS, ALPACAS, 
GRENADINES, CAMEL’S-HAIR CLOTH, 
AND GRENADINES. 
t#” NEW SUIT DEPARTMENT, with Dressing-Room 
attached, JUST OPENED. 
Black and Striped Silk Suits, $55, $70, and $75. 
Ladies’ Berlin Suits, elaborately trimmed, $14, $16, $18, 


and $20. 

Ladies’ White Lawn Suits, $6. $7, $8, $9, $10. 

Ladies’ Linen and Batiste Suits and Polonaise, all 
styles, $4, $5, $6, $7, $8, $9, $10, $11, to $15. 

Great bargains in Sun Umbrellas and Parasols. 

New Club Stick Umbrellas in Twill-shaded Serge, with 
Chataline, $2 75, $3 00, $3 50, and $4 00. 

Shawls, Dolmans, and ‘Talmas, in Cashmere and Drap 
aE 


te. 
Real Lace ond Llama Points, Sacques, $10, $12, $15, 


16, and $1 
Black, Colored, Striped, and Turquoise Silks. 
Excellent Black Silks, $1 00, $1 25, $1 38, and $1 50 per 
yard. Superior gualty, $1 75, $2 00, and $2 25. 
Choicest patterns Dress Goods, 20c., 25c., 30c., 38c. 
Best Brands Black Alpaca, 25c., 30c., 38c., 44c. 
Imported Round Hats, Bonnets, and Millinery. 
Richly Trimmed Underclothing, Corsets, &c. 
Children’s Normandy Caps, Merino Cloaks, and In- 
fants’ Wardrobes. 
Real Laces, in Yak, Point, Guipure, and Thread. 
Embroideries, Rufflings, Lace Bows, Ties, and Sleeves. 
Balbriggan and Striped Hosiery, and 1, 2, and 3-Button 
Kid Gloves. 
Dress Trimmings and Fringes—all the latest styles. 
Bonnet and Sash Ribbons, Roman and Windsor Ties. 
Fine Embroidered Silk Finish French Wove Corsets, 
$1 & $1 25. Cheapest Corset ever offered, worth $2 25. 


RICHARD MEARES, 


307 & 309 Sixth Avenue, 
And 101,103, & 105 Nineteenth St., N.Y. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y., 


Have made a GENERAL REDUCTION OF PRICES 
in their extensive stock of 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH DRESS GOODS, 
CONSISTING IN PART OF 


BROCADED AND STRIPED GRENADINES, 

PLAIN AND STRIPED GAZE CHAMBRAIS. 

SILK AND WOOL GRENADINES. 

ENGLISH BAREGES, LAWNS, AND ORGANDIES. 

PALM LEAF, POLKA DOT AND LACE STRIPE, 
SILK FIGURED GRENADINE BATISTE. 

LACE STRIPED POPLINS. 





or ea 

IPED MO 
ale ae 

TRIPED DEBAGES. 

FIGURED AND STRIPED J Y 
FRENCH CAMBRICS. ee 
SATIN STRIPED LAWNS. 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH PRINTS, &. 


ALso, 
BLACK SILKS, 
PLAIN SILKS. 
SUMMER SILKS. 
GRISAILLE SILKS, &c. 


At prices equally low. 





t#~ GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES of 
PARIS AND CITY MADE GARMENTS, 

All the Latest Styles. 

CLOTH, CASHMERE, SILK, AND LACE SACQUES, 
AND POLONAISE. 

LINEN AND BATISTE SUITS AND POLONAISE. 

Also, a fine assortment of 

THREAD & LAMA LACE POINTES & SACQUES, 

At very low prices. 





MOURNING DEPARTMENT. 
Every requisite in this line adapted for 
DEEP AND LIGHT MOURNING, 
In endless variety, and at the 
tw LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 





ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y. 


A.'l. STEWART & CO 
T 
e e e 
HAVE JUST OPENED 
Additional Attractions in all the Departments of their 
RETAIL ESTABLISHMENT. 

New Fancy Silks, in the latest colorings, $1 per yard. 
Colored and Grisaille French Poplins, $1, formerly $150. 
Japanese Silks, pure Silk one way, 45c. per yard. 


Dress Fabrics in all the leading styles for Costumes 
and Polonaise, at a reduction of 40 per cent. 








= epee for HALF and DEEP MOURNING, 

HERNANI, 3-4 and 8-4 GRENADINES, 

COURTAULD’S ENGLISH CRAPES. 

IMPORTED WHITE GOODS, all the popular makes, 
for family use. 

Extraordinary Bargains in Ladies’ Paris-made SILK, 
POPLIN, MOHAIR, LINEN, LAWN, and ORGAN- 
— some at the extremely low price of $5 
upw 





Paris-made HATS, BONNETS, Feathers, 
Ornaments, &c. 

ee PALMETTO HATS. 
nusual inducements in Paris all SILK RIBKONS f 
Trimmings, Millinery, and Sashes. +3 

The Latest Novelties in PARASOLS & SUNSHADES, 
Trimmings, Fringes, Notions, and every needed ar- 
ticle in small wares. 


Flowers, 





Also, in their 

JOBBING MILLINERY DEPARTMENT, 
A fresh invoice of Paris-made HATS and BONNETS, 
Some new and choice styles from the most celebra- 

makers, 
wz All Paris-made HATS and BONNETS of our pre- 
vious oi will be offered at a REDUCTION 
of 25 and 50 PER CENT. on former prices. A large 
quantity at $25 each, reduced from $40 and $35, 


BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 








8th Avenue, near Twenty-Fourth Street, N. Y. 





We have just received an immense stock of 
LACE SHAWLS AND SACQUES, 
which we are enabled to offer at less than the gold 
cost of importation. 
Handsome e Shawls, at $3 00, $3 75, $4 50, and $5 00. 
Real Llama Shawls, heavy pattern border and medal- 
lion centre, at $10 50, $11 50, $14 00, $15 00, and up- 
ward to $40 00 each, all worth full: double our price. 
Rich Black Lace Sacques, at $7 25, $8 00, and $8 50. 
Real Llama Lace Sacques at $10 00, $12 50, $14 00, $16 00, 
and upward to $40 00—all bargains. 
Elegant Lace Dolmans, beautiful designs, at $15 00, 
$18 00, $20 00, and upward. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 
in Lace Fichus, Capes, Berthas, Barbes, Parasol Cov- 
ers, Real Point Handkerchiefs, Collars, &c., &c. 


REAL GUIPURE & THREAD LACES 

of our own direct importation, and offered at fully 25 
per cent. under the regular prices. : 

Real Thread Lace, in patterns, fully one inch wide, at 


48c., worth 60c. f 

Real Thread Lace, fully 13 inches wide, at 60c., worth 
75c.; fully 14 inches wide at 74c., worth $100; to- 
gether with a full assortment up to six inches wide 
at proportionately low prices. d , 

Black Real Guipure Lace, fully two inches wide, at 
50c., 58c., 60c., and 65c., worth fully from 65c. to 
80c. per yard, and wider goods in proportion. 

Black Real Guipure Coiffures, with long tabs, at $2 75 
—cost over $5 00 to import. 

Silk Gimps, Fringes, Buttons, &c., in every shade and 
quality, at extremely moderate prices. 


BLACK DRESS SILKS AND ALPACAS 
FROM AUCTION AT BARGAINS. 

Rich Black Silks, at $1 25, $150, and $1 75—worth $1 50, 
$1 75, and $2 00. ; 

10 oo Black Lyons Gros Grain Silk, at $2 00—sold 

over at $2 25. 

10 pieces extra quality Black Bellon Silk, at $2 50— 
worth fully $3 00. 

Black Alpacas, at 30c., 85c., 42c., 48c., 50c, 65¢c., T5c. 

wit yard—all beyond competition. 

ite Piques and Victoria Lawns, Damask Table Cov- 

ers, Napkins, Towels. 

Marseilles Quilts, Nottingham Lace Curtains, &c., &c., 
all much below regular prices. 











OUR LADIES’ UNDERGARMENTS 
Have established their reputation for the superior 

uality of muslin used, the beauty of their style, and 
the almost incredible cheapness of our prices. 


se SEND FOR OUR SPRING PRICE-LIST. 


OUR LADIES’ SUITS 


Are made with beauty and taste, and are offered at 
wurpriaingly low rates. — 

Grass Linen Suits, striped or plain, at $2 25. 

Real Linen Suits, richly trimmed, at $10 00. 

The new Camel’s-Hair Redingote Polonaise, from 
$6 50 upward. , fs 

A large assortment of Imported Berlin Suits, pur- 
chased at half their original value, and offered at a very 
slight advance. j 

Large variety of Black and Striped Grenadine Suits, 
Black Alpacas, White Lawn, Swiss Suits, &c., &c. 








CHILDREN’S SUITS 

in every style and quality. 

Beautiful Marseilles Coats and Capes at $3 50, $4 50, 
$5 25, $7 00, $7 50, and $10 00. : 

Marseilles Dresses, neatly braided, for girls from two 
to eight years of age, at $2 20, $2 55, $2 85, $3 20, 
$3 55, and $3 70. 

oy braiding at $3 00, $3 40, $3 75, $4 00, $4 25, and 

65. 


Beautiful Marseilles Suits, richly braided with needle- 
work insertion, for girls from two to eight years, at 
$6 00, $7 00, $8 00, $9 00, $10 00, and $11 50. 

Real Linen Gabrielles for girls from two to eight years, 
at 90c., $1 10, $1 25, $1 40, $1 55, and $1 75. 

Real Linen Suits, nicely braided, at $2 75, $3 00, 3 50, 
$3 75, $4 25, $4 50, and $5 00. 

Boys’ Linen Blouses, at $1 10, $1 35, $1 85, and $2 25. 

Marseilles Kilt Suit for Boys, at $2 00, $3 75, $4 25, and 


$4 50. ; 

The above are, without doubt, the most beautiful and 
the best made Children’s Suits ever offered to the pub- 
lic, and our prices will be found exceedingly reasonabe. 


LARGE VARIETY 


of Millinery Goods, including every style of Trimmed 
and Untrimmed Hats, Flowers, Pompons, Ribbons, 





SAMPLES of OUR GOODS SENT FREE. 


Millinery Laces, Illusion, &c. 





The Trade supplied for Cash only, and at less than Jobbers’ Prices. 
Goods Shipped C. 0. D. to any part of the country, with full power of exam- 


ination before acceptance. 


Send Stamp for Spring Price-List. 
EHRICH & CO., 287 & 289 Sth Ave., N.Y. 





os 





public in general t 
NEW AND MAGNIFICENT WAREROOMS, 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, above 16th St., N. Y. 
WITH A FULL ASSORTMENT OF THEIR CELEBRATED 


PIANOS. 


The undersigned take special om in announcing to their patrons and the 


at they have this day opened their 


Grand, Square, and Upright Piano - Fortes, 


The demand for the 
States as to render the establishing of a re 
necessary. Al] Orders intrusted to our 


NABE PIANO has increased to such an extent in New York and the Eastern 
lar BRANCH HOUSE IN NEW YORK imperativel 
ew York House from Private purchasers as well as Dealers, wi 


receive the same prompt attention as at our Factory in Baltimore. 
WM. KNABE & CO,., Baltimore and New York. 





BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which th ds 6 


NOVELTY 
PRINTING-PRESSES. 


The Best yet Invented 
FOR AMATEUR & BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES, 
And Unsurpassed for Gen- 
eral Job Printers. 
OVER 8000 IN USE. 
BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, 
And Dealer in Every Description of 
PRINTING MATERIAL, 
849-351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts., Boston; Branch 
Store, 543 Broadway & 88 Mercer St.,N. Y. Agents, Kel- 
ly, Howell, & Ludwig, Philadelphia; J. F. Edwards, St. 
tn Mo.; C. Kellogg, Chicago, Ill. Send for 

Pamphlet. 


Write for a Price List to J. H. JOHNSTON, 




















thfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
nancies beg ey ” 840 to $300. Double Sho! 
ifles, $8 10 87: 

a! 








Army Guns, I 
sent hy express C.O.D. to 





families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 
Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
25c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
azar , &@ book just published, containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, re’ resenting the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense. The garments represented are for ladies. 
misses, boys, and little children. The polonaises and 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dr ker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price, The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 
Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


543 Broadway, New York. 


“THREE PAIR” 


Best Two-Button Kid Gloves, $2 75. Single pair, sent 
ostpaid, $1 00. Every color and size. fine French 
oven Corset; all sizes for $1 00. To avoid loss, send 

Post-office Order. J. TAWYLOR’S BAZAR, 
353 Sth Ave,, N. ¥, City, 








ae ay COPY, TEN CENTS; zesty, One Dollar.— 
\) Mme. Bapourrav & Co., practical designers, em- 
broiderers, and manufacturers of Stamping Patterns, 
will publish, on Saturday, May 31, the first No. of their 
Illustrated French Stamping Gazette, 
and Monthly Reporter of Fashions. Original wood- 
cuts by Parisian ao A 20x26 in. sheet of new 
braiding and embroidery patterns. 125 4th Ave.,N. Y. 


val You ask WHY we can sell First 
WAU Class 7 Octave Piauos tor $290? 
mame, We answer—Itcosts less than $300 














: 5 
cular, in which we Tefer to over Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may_know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 


tice. 
mo** J, S. Plano Cos, 810 Broadway, N.Y. 


$2 A DAY FOR MEN AND WOMEN who 
take the money for “THE LADIES’ 
: CASKET” —a beautiful Box with gold edges 
and clasp—4 by 234 inches—Book style—contains 
$1 12 worth of articles of daily use. Is new— 
; Sells at sight. One sample for 60 cents, or two 
styles for $1 00, postpaid, with circulars, Address 
CITY NOVELTY CoO., 
1505 Pennsylvania Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


RUSSES, Supporters, Elastic Belts, Stockings, 
&c., especially for Ladies’ use, at SEELEY’S Truss 
Establishments, 1347 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa., and 
737 Broadway, N. Y. Send for Illustrated Pamphlet. 




















the market. The wearer can sit in any position 
whatever without bending or injuring it in the 
slightest degree, it closing entirely up on sitting, 
and returning with precision to its original shape on 
arising. The heaviest dress will not cause it to dimin- 
ish its size, or change its perfect form (as is generally 
the fault). No ladies? wardrobe complete 
without the Standard Lotta Bustle. 
For sale every where. Ask for Nos. 10, 
11, 15, 18, 22, &c., comprising the various sizea 
and styles, Patentee and Wholesale Manufacturer, 
91 White St.,N.¥.; & 801 Race St., Phila. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graprp to Fit any Fievre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 1W& NAMKS8 AND DI- 
REOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETIKR BEING PRINTED ON 
FAO SEPARATE PIKOR OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 


The following Patterns are now ready: 








Vol. V 


GIRL'S PRINCESSE PULONAISE SUIT (for 


yirl from 5 to 15 years old)...........seceeee No.44 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... * 46 


DOUBLE-BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 





CL eae eee a ee “« 46 
VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT........ “ 48 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 

with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 

i catcndihteccsensausiacncas 06 “ 50 
DOLMAN MANTLE WALKING SUIT...... * a 


Vol. VI. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “* 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
SU I HIE fon ad acdnadendeensnecas * 3 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 


Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)....... sill 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... “ 15 
Se REDINGOTE WALKING as 
LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED PO- 

LONAISE WALKING SUIT................ * 23 

The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
Nine 


= on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Dronkenness and Opium Habit. 


Dr. BEERS, 345 Fourth Ave., New York, guarantees a 
cure for these evils. Call, or send stamp for evidence. 








Recommended by physicians and mothers. Re- 
A tains linen and is thoro 
reka Diaper Co.,/ 
- Sold, also,by Stewart,Claflin, 
Fancy and Dry 
Yay G KA. See stam 
of Eureka Patent Diaper Co. Take no other. Agents wan 


$72 00 EACH WEEK, *trery ‘where. 
Business strictly legitimate. Particulars free. Address 
J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


MONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key 
L Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. S. M. Srznorr, Boston, Mass. 


475 A “MONTH to Agents. Articles new, and 
$4 5 staple as flour. C. M. LININGTON, Chicago. 


Wierres Agents to sell our Rubber Stamps and 














other novelties. Address U.S. Manufacturing 
Co., 97 W. Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. 


T MALE OR FEMALE, 
WORKIN G CLA SS, $60 a week guaranteed. 
Respectable employment at home, day or evening; no 
capital required ; full instructions and valuable package 
of goods sent free by mail. Address, with 6-cent re- 
turn stamp, M. YOUNG & CO., 16 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 


$5t0$20 per day ! Agents wanted! All classes of working peo- 
ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 

work for usin their spare moments, or all the time, than atanything 

else. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


¢ Agents wanted. Business entirely 
$25 A DAY. new. G. G. SHAW, Biddeford,Me. 
GREAT SENSATION !—Agents Wanted. 


Big Package Free. Better than Gold. Address, 
at once, F, A. ELLS & CO., Charlotte, Mich. 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BA 


A ‘ 





















Hanrprr’s Maaazinre, One Year......$4 00 
Harerr’s Werxiy, One Year...... 400 
Harprr’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Magazine, Harrer’s Weexvy, and Harrer’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, WEEKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Frvu 

Sunsoripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage on the Magazine, within the United States, {s 24 cents a 
year; on the Weekly and Bazar, 20 cents a year, payable at the office 
where received. Subscribers in Canada must send 24 cents for the 
Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 
States postage. 

Subscriptions may commence at any time. When no date is speci. 
fied, it is understood that the subscription for the Magazine begins 
with the current Volume ; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harprr & Brotuers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms FoR ADVERTISING IN Harprr’s WEEKLY AND 
ARPER’S BAZAR. 
Ha "s Weekln.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 


$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








[June-7, 1873. 











ADJUSTMENT. 


Boot-MAKER (who has a deal of trouble with this customer). “1 think, Sir, if you 
were to Cut your Corns, I could more easily find you a Pair—” 

Cuoteric Op GenTLeMAN. “Cut my Corns, Sir! I ask you to Fit me a Pair o’ 
Boots to my Feet, Sir! I’m not going to Plane my Feet down to Fit your Boots!” 


FACETIZ. 


A youne fortune-hunter surprised his friends by an- 
nouncing that he was going into agriculture, and 
should commence his husbandry by removing weeds— 
some rich and lovely widow’s weeds. 


— 

Why is a whisper forbidden in polite society ?—Be- 
cause it isn’t aloud. 

The Philadelphia papers having exhausted the ques- 
tion, “‘Can fish hear?” are now laboring with the 
conundrum, “ Are mice incendiaries ?” 

———————_———. 


A Yale student writes a twelve-verse poem which is 
entitled, ‘‘ We kissed each other by the sea.” Well, 
what of it? The sea-side is no better for such prac- 
tices than any other locality, say even the tow-path 


of a ; 


An Indiana Sunday-school man writes to a firm in 
New York: ‘Send me on some Sunday-school papers 
and books. Let the books be about pirates and In- 
dians as far as possible.” 


oe 

Surely the genius who invented wooden nutmegs 
and oats made of deal chips can not yet be “played 
out.” A Maine man is about to apply or a patent for 
an artificial oyster made out of flour paste, tapioca, 
salt, and water. The inventor places these in second- 
hand oyster-shells, which are carefully glued round 
the edges. There can be no dispute as to the success 
of this invention. ; 


A neavy Trrau.—Groaning beneath the weight of 
the good things placed upon it is clearly not one of 
the pleasures of the table. 


—_——_—~>————- 

At a coroner's inquest a witness was asked, ‘‘ What 
was the last thing seen by the deceased?” ‘“Kero- 
sene,” was the reply. 


——.———__ 

An Irish philosopher asks in his favorite journal the 
following momentous question: ‘Would you rather 
S through a giddy waltz with a pretty girl than go 





rough a pretty waltz with a giddy girl ? 







“You've heard about the poor dear Duchess? 
“It is indeed ! 


“Well—er—No !”” 
“No more did I! 





SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 
Did you happen to Know her Grace?” 
Happy Thought—Let us try and bear up!” 











DARWINISM IN THE KITCHEN. 


I was takin’ oft my bonnet 
One arternoon, at three, 
When a hinseck jumped upon it 
As proved to be a flea. 
Then I takes it to the grate, 
Between the bars to stick it ; 
But I hadn’t long to wait 
Ere it changed into a cricket. 
a 4 I, “Surely my senses 
8 a-gettin’ in a fog!” 
So to drownd it I commences, 
When it halters to a frog. 
Here my heart begun to thump, 
And no wonder I felt funky ; 
For the frog, with one big jump, 
Leaped hisself into a monkey. 
Then I opened wide my eyes, 
*His features for to scan, - 
And observed, with great surprise, 
That that monkey was a man. 
But he vanished from my sight, 
And I sunk upon the floor, 
Jest as missus, with a light, 
Come inside the kitching door. 


“No, mum, you'll excuse me, 
But I’ve merely been a-thinkin’. 
“ But, as sure as I’m a cinder, 
That party what you see 
A-gettin’ out o’ winder, 
ave developed from a flea.” 


—_——_o——_—— 
A nip tee last week, in recounting a ceath, said, 
“The deceased lady died suddenly, without medic. 
assistance, which came too late.” To die without 
medical assistance is hardly complimentary. 


a 
Currovs Faot.—Stout people are very soon fat-igued. 


If you wanted to stop the mouth of a river, would 
you do it with a lock and quay (key) ? 









PLZZ 


——- 























A COUSINLY HINT. 





f= 
‘F 


“How Tall our Shadows are, Claude |” 


** Yes, aren’t they?” 


“Tall enough for us to be Married, J think!’ 


SUFFERERS AND SIGHT-SEERS. 

There are at least ten distinct classes of obnoxious 
persons at art exhibitions who disturb one’s comfort 
and tread on one’s toes: 

1. There are the civil people, who, when you are 
standing at just the proper distance to appreciate a 
picture, coolly plant themselves in front of you, and 
then back you from your place. 

2. There are the pleasant people, who, by force of 
weight and muscle, calmly shoulder you aside, and 
pi a deaf ear to remonstranceif you think fit to give 

t vent. 

8. There are the fashionable people, who come in 
all their finery, and cause you ceaseless fear of being 
tripped up by their trains. 

4. There are the stin 


people, who will not buy a 
catalogue, and continu 


y plague you by peering into 


yours. 

5. There are the snobbish people, who affect to claim 
acquaintance with half the fashionable people whose 
aoa are exhibited, and audibly proclaim their sat- 

sfaction with the likeness, or complain that “dear 
Mrs. So-and-So” has been “any thing but flattered” by 
the artist of the work. 

6. There are the wall-eyed people, who stick their 
noses to each picture, as though they wished to smell 
it, and thus totally eclipse it from every body else. 

7. There are the stupid people, who get puzzled by 
the catalogue, and read out wrong descriptions loudly 
to enlighten their deaf aunts. 

8. There are the vulgar people, who, when a crowd 
is round a picture, tell their cronies, blatantly, “‘ Ah 
it ain’t so good as mine !” or else, “I gave five hunder’ 
dollars for it, and wouldn’t take a thousand.” 

9. There are the clever ple, who make unkind 
comparisons of dead with living painters, and tempt 
you to believe that there is nothing now worth look- 
ing at in all the range of modern art. 

0. And there are the gushing people (young ladies 
chiefly these), who go into small raptures at every oth- 
er second, and scream, ‘‘ How sweetly pretty!” or, 
“Oh, isn’t that too charming !” when they see a scrap 
of millinery or a sentimertal face. 


——>—_—_ 
Why is Easter no longer a movable feast ?—Be- 
cause it is kept still. 





CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE. 
Lavy Customer (to druggist). ‘* Will you let me have 
a pint bottle of chloroform ?” 
RUGGIST (amazed). ‘‘ Pint bottle,m’m? Of chloro- 
form, m’m? May I be allowed to ask for what pur- 


oBe 2” 

Lanpy. “ A disinfectant.” 

Drveaist (aghast). “‘ Disinfectant, m’m! Surely you 
can not be aware, m’m, the use of such a quantity 
would cause paralysis. There must be some mist: ke, 
m’m, in nam g chloroform. Allow me to suggest 
Eau de Cologne.” 

By-stanvEr. ‘Perhaps the lady means chloride of 


lime.” 
———_~————— 
ConsoLatory.—Some men go about the world with 


their hands in their pockets. That is better, though, 
than if they went about with their hands in other peo- 


ple’s pockets. . 


Teetotalers who felicitate themselves on the progress 
of their cause will do well to digest the following : An 
old stager was compelled by his worthy spouse to “join 
the cold-water army,” which he did, promising never 
to touch a drop of any thing else, except in sickness. 
So far the story is excellent. But now for the moral. 
The reformed individual has never been well since. 


———_—+_~.——_— 
AS BROAD AS IT IS LONG. 

Sympartuizine Frrenp. “ How did you get home 
from Middletown last night, Bill? It’s a long road 
when you’ve got the drop in you.” 

mL. ‘ Ah, lad, it’s not the length o’ the road, but 
the breadth o’ it, that I cast out wi’.” 
—__>—___——_ 

A sailor, cxlening: a quadrille to his messmate, 
thus desc the third figure: ‘You first heave 
ahead,” said he, “and = our adversary’s yard-arm, 
regain your berth on the other tack in the same order, 
take your station with your partner in line, back an 
fill, and then fall on your keel, and bring up with your 
partner; she then manceuvres ahead, off alongside of 
you; then make sail in company with her unt nearly 
astern of the other line, make a stern board, cast her 
off to shift for herself, regain your place the best way 
you can, and let go your anchor.” 








Isn't it too Awful?” 





NICE DISTINCTION. 





Lavy. “Tommy Smith, what is meant by ‘Sending Rain upon the Just and upon the Unjust?” 
Tommy SmitTH (Jromftly). “Sending it to Wet Good Boys and Naughty Girls.” 


